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Automatic Chain Cloth Cleaner—No hand brushing. —— 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: Shaking Conveyor—Substitute for the old fashioned pul- 2 0 i ° 
verizer. Dusting Cloth at Head—Saves all flour dust, Aspirator at Tail—Takes air through =™ f 4 ——- B 
tailings. Cloth Stretcher—On new principle. Balanced Motion—Prevents all jarring. Under £2 y » — 2. 
Blast—No waste. Hard Wood Frames. Steel Shafting. Sia \ —<—<——" ae 
eas aie : : \ _ pe 
For Catalogues, Gontaining Full Description and Prices, Send to gy 
= 
THE ROLLINS MIDDLINGS PURIFIER COMPANY, ~ 
3t5 Third Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. = 
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License from Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co. furnished with each machine. 


THE BRADFORD MILL CO. 


FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
ROLLER MILLS, 
Break Machines, Aspirators, Purifiers, Centrifugal Reels, Ete. 


Complete Plans and Specifications furnished for Full or Mixed 
Roller Mills. Write for Estimates. 


CHILLED ROLLS REGROUND AND RECORRUGATED 


By the most improved machinery. PORCELAIN ROLLS REGROUND. 
Write for circulars and prices. 


Genuine Dufour Bolting Cloth. 
PORTABLE MILLS eaters" 


BRADFORD MILL CO., Eighth and Evans Streets, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


Vd ELEVATOR BUCKETS. {ELEVATOR BOLTS.] eS 
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“Small Favors Thankfully Received,” 














vs ELEVATOR BOOTS. Please make us a call, or drop us a line and receive STEEL CONVEYORS. 
our personal attention, oe 


McALISTER, CHASE & CoO,., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF FEED AND CORN MEAL, 


Storage of Crain—Capacity 25,000 Bushels. 
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Continued from page 41, 


“T understand that you loan small sums of money 
when proper security is offered. I saw a notice in the 
evening paper.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I own a stock of groceries over on the south 
side, and business has been a little dull this last 
month, and I’ve got a note in Browning’s bank which I 
want to be sure to meet. I need about seventy-five 
dollars for thirty days. A fellow mustn’t let his credit 
run down these times, you know.” 

“What is your stock of groceries supposed to be 
worth ?” 

“Well, [should say about eight hundred dollars. Oh, 
I am in no dreadful condition, young man, only I want 
to preserve my credit, and as I have been building I 
am a little hard up. Owe something on that and I 
guess I have got about all they’ll let me have from the 
bank. What is the money worth for that length of 
time ?” 

“Well, you say that you warit seventy-five dollars in 


cash.” 
“That’s the amount.” 


“Well,” said Will, “I’ll make out a note for eighty- 
five dollars. The interest will amount to eight fifty, 
and then a dollar and a half for recording the mort- 
gage, which gives you the seventy-five dollars which 
you wish.” 

“Well, you’re adaisy. I would like to take lessons 
from you.” 

Will explained to him that it was as much trouble 
handling these smaller sums as the larger ones, and 
that it had to be paid for accordingly. 

“Well, I need the money and I suppose I’ll have to 
pay it.” 

They went down to the grocery together and looked 
over the stock, fixed up the papers, and Will handed 
him his seventy-five dollars. 

During the evening Will had a call from a commer- 
cial traveler who wanted to raise twenty-five dollars on 
a gold watch. He took it to a jeweler friend of his 
who had a store in the same block, who said that it was 
worth a hundred dollars, so that after taking out two 
dollars and a half for interest, he let the man have the 
money. It may not be out of place to say here that 
Will got two dollars and a half regularly for fourteen 
months before the principal was finally paid. 

During the next week several small loans were made 
on a basis of eight and ten per cent per month inter- 
est. One evening just as he was getting ready to go 
home, Smith the plumber came in. 

“Hello, Mason,” said he, “are you running this ma- 
chine? I saw the ad. in the paper and I thought this 
thing was as big as an insurance company.” 

“How’s business, Smith?” 

“Business, business did you say? Why I haven’t 
seen any business. To give you an idea of how I’m 
fixed, I’ve had a fitter and two helpers over in old 
Cap. Hood’s house for the last week hunting for a leak 
ina gas pipe. I’m afraid I will have to keep them 
there the rest of the month, if it don’t turn cold.” 

“Don’t the old man object ?” 

“Object? No. I owe him five hundred dollars and 
he knows that’s the only way he will ever get it, and 
he’s getting it quick.” 

“Why, turn around here, Smith. What’s the matter 
with your eye ?” 

“Oh, I was making out a bill on election night and 
got hit in the eye with a sky rocket.” 

“High figures.” 

“But this isn’t what I came for. I must have a 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Every thing in the shop is mortgaged, isn’t it 
Smith ?” 

“No, it was some time ago, but I haven’t much stock 
there now but what is simply to be sold on commis- 
sion. I have got seven thousand dollars tied up in 
this state contract, and I took some school bonds in 
pay, and now it turns out that there is something 
illegal in their issue, and I have to wait for the legis- 
lature to straighten it out.” 

“T don’t want your bonds, but I guess we can 
manage to fix it up some way. What have you got in 
the way of furniture ?” 

“Well, I’ve got something. I have got a new piano, 








three new exercise books, and a cooking stove in 
pretty good repair.” 

“Well, I will let you have fifty dollars on the piano 
and ten dollars on the stove. Have you got a wagon ?” 

“Yes, there’s my spring wagon and a horse.” 

“Well, I don’t care about the horse, but I will give 
you twenty-five dollars on the wagon. How about 
your safe ?” 

“That safe cost me eighty-five dollars last winter.” 

“Thirty-five on that, then.” 

The other thirty dollars was made up by the addition 
of a new bed-room set. 

“How much interest do you want?” 

“Eight per cent a month.” 

“Moses in the bulrushes! You and I are in the 
same business, as the burglar said to the pick-pocket.” 
But they closed it up and the next day Will went 
around to the house, took the name and number of the 
piano, the number and description of the cooking 
stove, a description of the furniture and the other 
articles, took a chattel mortgage on the whole, and 
gave Mr. Smith-a hundred and thirty-six and a half 


dollars. 
It was only a little over four weeks until Will Mason 


had loaned all his money. The borrowers were be- 
ginning to pay in the principal, that is, those of them 
who had borrowed for thirty days, and most of the 
loans were made in this way, and as the demand was 
soon more than he could supply, he was annoyed 
by having to refuse to make loans. Those who did 
not pay the principal advanced the interest for another 
month, which made another slight addition to his cap- 
ital. But all this was unsatisfactory, and if it were not 
that the people to whom he had loaned the money de- 
manded secrecy, in so far as it was possible, he would 
have taken his securities to bank to have them dis- 
counted so as to get a lump sum. “The Richmond 
Loan Co.” met “a long felt want,” as the newspapers 
would say. It did not fill this want, however; there 
was not enough of it. 

This thing is to be noticed of all who borrow money 
on securities such as were here taken. It opens a 
resource which is always in the mind of him who has 
once borrowed in this way. Once having broken the 
crust, he has formed something which is equivalent to 
a habit; not a habit in fact, however, but merely a 
knowledge of what may be done in case of necessity. 
Having this resource, the borrowers ever after take 
advantage of it. They learn to depend upon it. Will 
soon found out that a name on his books meant a 
regular customer. Those who had paid were sure to 
come back in a short time for further accommodation. 
It does not take much of a calculation to see how 
‘“ The Richmond Loan Co.” could grow. The interest 
which was paid in advance was being put out almost 
immediately. For the first six or seven months Will’s 
living expenses were very light, and, having gotten a 
little start, he was able to cut down even his small 
advertising expenses by making only an occasional 
insertion as a matter of form. He had more calls than 
his small but increasing capital would supply. 

Will and Mary were married in June. Her father 
gave her a deed to a small house and lot in a very 
respectable side street. After furnishing the house in 
a quiet, neat stylé, Will found that he had about three 
thousand dollars. 

They were well enough acquainted when they were 
married to have a business understanding. Having 
no house rent to pay, they agreed that they would get 
through the first year on twelve hundred dollars, which 
they did with a hundred dollars to spare.’ 

During the next year about the only foreclosures 
which were made was one on a stock of drugs, and an- 
other on a couple of billard tables as a part of a saloon 
outfit. 

The first three years of their married life, Will and 
Mary lived in nearly the same quiet way as they be- 
gan. As time went on Mary did less sewing, however, 
and less of the work around the house, and later she 
had Bess to drive. Still the greater part of the profits 
of the business went back as capital. There came a 
time when Will felt able to build a house on one of 
the best residence streets of the city. One morning as 
they were lingering over a late breakfast, after the 
children had gone out to play, Will said ; 





“Mary, I am going to mortgage this property.” 

“Mortgage it! Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing the matter, only I can better afford to 
borrow money at seven per cent and loan it out for six- 
ty to eighty than I can to let it lay idle.” 

“But I don’t like to mortgage our home. Can’t we 
keep it out of the business ?” 

“If we only use the money that there is in it fora 
few years, we won’t need this business. 

“Will, I don’t believe that you will ever drop it. I 
don’t believe that you will ever content yourself to earn 
money as other men do.” 

“But I might content myself not to earn it at all.” 

“Well, I hope so.” 


Lr CX brn, 


AN UNCROWNED KING. 








I am an uncrowned king ; 
My realm is fair and wide ; 

No glittering sword I bring, 
Nor armies are my pride. 


For me no herald cries, 

Nor peers uncovered stand ; 
Yet my glory never dies ; 

I reign in every land. 


O’er me the palm tree waves 
’Neath many a tropic sun, 

And the blue Danube laves 
The realms that I have won. 


And in fair Freedom’s land, 
What glorious home I find ; 

What acres, broad and grand ; 
What noble yeomen mine. 


On sea-girt isles afar, 
I reign in royal pride ; 
Not ocean’s waves can bar 
My kingdom, grand and wide. 


The crownéd kings of earth 
Are but my liegemen bold ; 
As tribute to my worth, 
They bring their yellow gold. 


The bards of ancient days 
Touched oft the tuneful lyre, 
To sing my plenteous praise 
In words illumed with fire. 


For me the iron steed 

Speeds on his fiery way, 
That I may nations feed 

With bread from day to day. 


And o’er the world-wide seas 
What white-winged fleets I send ; 
In heaven’s fair, fav’ring breeze 
Toward foreign climes they bend. 


A thousand fields are mine, 

Filled with ripe, yellow sheaves ; 
More precious they than wine, 

Or silk that India weaves. 


And with bright sickles keen 
What hosts of reapers toil, 
’Mid summer days serene 
To share my golden spoil. 


What though a king I reign, 
I vassal am of all; 

I rich and poor sustain ; 
I serve the meanest thrall. 


I sigh not for a crown, 
Or jeweled diadem ; 

I prize, the broad world round, 
The thanks of grateful men. 


I am an uncrowned king ; 
My realm is fair to greet ; 
No sceptre do I bring ; 
Men call me, simply, WHEAT. 
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NNER & WOOD 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


OVER 300 


Of these Engines are 
in Successful Operation 
in Elevators and else- 
where in the Northwest. 
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MESSRS. SKINNER & WOOD, Erie, Pa. : : 
Gentlemen—On the next crop we shall be running 45 engines in elevators. 
Thirty-seven of these are the Skinner & Wood, Erie, Pa. Some of them have 
been running three years. Twelve of them were put in this summer. The 
above will show our opinion of them. Yours, etc., : : : 
C.S. HULBERT, Manager P. & H. Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW’ YORK SALESROOM, 


OFFICE AND WORKS, | 
45 Dey Street. 


Erie, Pa. 
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Glass x Eccentric « Bearings 


——FOR—— 


PURIFIERS, WHEAT SEPARATORS AND ALL CLASSES OF SHAKERS. 
D. H. LORD’S PATENT. 


Examine your shakers and see if they have got 
a rough, uneven motion. If so, send for the Glass 
Bearings, which will give you a true and even 
motion, running perfectly light and cool, No oil 
required. No biack, nasty grease about the head 
of your machine. They can be put on the old 
style Geo. T. Smith Purifier—that class which 
have the roller eccentric—in 30 minutes’ time. 
They require no care or attention after once set, 
and will last a lifetime without giving any trouble. 
More than 1,0co now in use. Send for circular of 
references. Price $5 Per Pair. Sent 
on 30 days’ trial. Warranted to give entire satis- 
faction. In ordering please mention this journal. 











Address 


D. H. LORD, Northfield, Minn. 





DO YOU WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
OF THE LARGEST CONSUMERS OF 
FLOUR IN THE WORLD? 


IF YOU DO, SEND FOR THE 


> Biscuit and Gracker Baker's'< 


lO LO = 


OF THE UNITED STATES, THE DOMINION OF CANADA AND 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


GEO. R. SKILLMAN, 


92 Dugan’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 





R. L. DOWNTON, President. TOM MILLER, JR., Secretary. 


DOWNTON MFG. CO, 
Mill Builders 2 Furnishers 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 


“Cranson-Dawson” Corrugated Rolls 


FOR WHEAT AND BRAN, 


DOWNTON SMOOTH ROLLS FOR MIDDLINGS (Belt or Gear Drive.) 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Mill x Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 
Kept in stock and shipped promptly. 
Send for Catalogue and 
Circulars. 





WE GONTRAGT TO BUILD 
ROLLER 


FLOUR MILLS 


With Guaranteed Results of Flour, 
Percentages and Yields. 





Mills built by us are doing the 
best work of any. 
Build and Furnish 
Distilleries 


WITH OUR SPECIAL ROLLS. 





Plans and Specifications 
FURNISHED, 
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PROGRAMME FOR A FULL ROLLER ROMANCE. 


* 





[Completely equipped with all the necessary adjuncts to a first class 
novel, including hero, heroine, heavy villain, pater, mater and chorus— 
designed to be built at a very moderate cost, ] 

UPPOSE one should write a.story for millers to 

read, in which all the romance is kept carefully 

within the boundaries of the trade and not allowed 

to go wandering off to saw mills or paper mills 
ot iron foundries or machine shops. Do you think 
the exclusively floury atmosphere of such an am- 
bitious attempt would induce hard headed, business 
like millers to read it? It seems to me it would. 
For, you see, I should build my tale on prosper- 
ous times, when good hard fife is very low, and 
good Minneapolis patents are snapped up at prices 
which would lead one to think the whole civilized 
world was famishing fur their lack. Then in this 
romance no revolutions shall take place in milling 
machinery. That sort of thing will have come to a 
dead stop, at least while the story lasts. The honest 
miller who has dragged the whole interior of his mill 
out and put in new arrangements from top to toe yes- 
terday, will not be struck all of a heap by the pressing 
need of repeating the operation to-morrow. In this 
story, every man’s mill is a good enough mill. If cen- 
trifugals are on hand, very well—fate is kind—centrif- 
ugals are good to have. 
old fashioned reels is not made unhappy by his neigh- 
bor’s centrifugals. There is no trouble with low water 
or anchor ice, and no need to brace up failing powers 
by the aid of costly and troublesome steam outfits. 
Every miller has the kind of rolls he prefers, and runs 
them to suit his own time and tune. If he likes his 
mill high he shoves it up to ten stories, regardless of 
school hours. If he wants it low he spreads it over all 
the ground he can buy or borrow. Insurance rates are 
so moderate that not a single man grows gray and old 
in his mad endeavors to pay them. Assistants omit to 
run themselves into cogs, and gymnastic performances 
around shafts are unknown. It is the golden age, 
‘and every man whom the gods have blessed in making 
him a miller laughs in content and feels that the world 
has gone well with him. 

The heroine is, I think, rather plump, rather small, 
and very pretty. Her boots are ones and her gloves I 
do not expect to make over fives at the most. Of 
course, being the daughter 
of amerchant miller in the 
golden age, sheis attired in 
purpleand fine linen, tosay 
nothing of a seal skin coat 
reaching to her feet, gloves 
to her shoulders and 
French bonnets without 
limit or hindrance. She has 
large quantities of beauti- 
ful golden hair, and very 
soft grey eyes with black 
lashes. I expect her to 
maintain a charming 
retroussé little nose, sev- 
eral unparalleled dimples 
and a peachy complexion. 
In spite of the luxury of 
her life, she is cast for 
a rolé of perfectly sunny 
temper, keen perception 
of right and wrong, and 
entire disregard of appear- 
ances @s appearances. Overcome by her many at- 
tractions, a host of opulent young devotees at the 
shrine of society, fall at her No. 1 feet, offering hand 
and heart and worldly goods for her acceptance. But 
she loves none, and rejects all, firmly but with a con- 
siderate offer to be a sister to each and every one. 
Most of them realize that in getting such a sister they 
have at least got more than they deserve, and retire 
from the field broken hearted and blighted, but ador- 
ing still. One man, however, who is very dark and 
Mephistophelian in appearance, being possessed of a 
diabolical look which he airs on appropriate occasions, 
objects to his summary dismissal, and is much wrought 
up. He clenches his hands, grates his teeth, rolls his 
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But, mind you, the man with. 


rayed him in a wicked-looking cloak and slouch hat, 
you will perceive the Heavy villain is on hand and 
ready for action when the plot grows mild. 

In the mill of the young lady’s papa, there is an 
excellent young miller who has no earthly fault but 
extreme poverty. He has been reared by a widowed 
mother to be the support and mainstay of a large fami- 
ly of younger children, all of whom are, however, 
kept carefully in the background so far as this story is 
concerned. 

The young man is tall, with dark hair, brown eyes, 
regular features, and, above all, a creditable mous- 
tache. He is expected to have a look of integri- 
ty standing out in bold relief on his countenance, 
and also an expression of much firmness, together 
with a reasonable amount of dignity. Having been 
taught in the school of poverty, he has of course seen 
little of ladies’ society, and is a stranger to luxury in 
every shape and form. Still, he is ambitious to attain 
to a creditable position in his calling, and is earnestly 
devoted to ponderous treatises on the chemical composi- 
tion of wheat and flour, and other literature of a sim- 
ilar tenor. He goes about with a heavily responsible 
air, resultant from much reflection as to whether the 
human race is being literally starved on starch, or 
whether gluten is, after all, the 
end of all desired good in the 
world of nutrition. 

Now, let me see. Here are 
hero, heroine and heavy villain. 
I must work in a few more 
personages as accessories, to 
stand around at the back of 
the stage, and look interested, 
and smile in a ghastly man- 
ner. The young lady’s father 
shall bé one of them. He is 
the right sort, indulgent, cheer- 
ful, well fed, and much given to 
facetious remarks and hearty 
appreciation of the same. 

I will also introduce some 
more pretty girls (to catch the 
gallery), who are friends of the 
heroine and who come with her to visit her papa’s mill. 
Of course it will not do to have them as pretty and 
angelic as she is, else the worthy young miller might 
make a mistake and fall in love with the wrong one, 
and so upset the whole theory of elective affinity 
which is the basis of the story. But they will be quite 
pretty enough for a reasonable miller to read about. 

The heroine and her friends come to see the mill be- 
cause the friends have never seen one, and the heroine 
hasn’t for a good while either. For you know flour dust 
is very bad for fine feathers, and besides what does a 
young lady care about rolls, and bolts, and conveyors, 
and things, anyway, that is, as long as they work to 
the right end and papa has plenty of money. 

But this time the girls felt really ashamed, they knew 
so little about mills, and they positively begged our her- 
oine to take them through her papa’s. 
They thought it would be so funny. 

Of course she consented, and they 
tripped along, poking into dusty places, 
acquiring large “smooches” of flour, 
dodging belts, all but -running them- 
selves into gears, and having a great 
time. 

At last they came toareel that seemed 
to be wrong somehow, because the side 
of the case was open and a floury man 
was investigating the matter. This man, 
you will observe, is the hero, whom I 
have planted in a place where he will 
be sure to attract notice. Of course the 
girls can’t stir till they find out what is 
the matter, and equally of course our 
heroine being hostess is obliged to in- 
quire. This she does, undaunted by 
numerous placards, which sternly say: 
“Visitors are requested not to talk toemployes.” The 
young man looks up and his eyes naturally meet hers. 
I know it is unbusiness-like, and I hate to admit it, but 
the two foolish young persons fall in love then and 











eyes and swears darkly to be avenged. Having ar- 


there, and that’s all there is about it, He looks at her 


arid she looks at him and blushes, and is so confused 
that she can’t remember what she wanted to ask. 

Finally she manages to find an excusé and géts away 
feeling happy and dazed and very much astonished at 
herself. 

Do you think I exaggerate? Then you do not know. 
This is my story and I am not going to run it on a 
strictly financial basis. 

Well in due time the girls finished their tour of the 
mill, and went away home very much enlightened but 
so dreadfully tired and dusty you know, you never saw 
anything like it in a# your Zife. 

But the queer part of it is, our heroine only discov- 
ered in this last visit how interesting a mill really is, 
and she repeated her observing tour very often, so that 
her papa was astonished, and her mamma was afraid 
she would spoil all her clothes. 

She liked to watch the reels most of all, though what 
there is so enchanting about a reel I’m sure I don’t 
know. The young miller was always there, and the 
two gazed at each other in blissful silence. After a 
while they ventured to talk a little, and got a world of 
pleasure and satisfaction out of the most trivial com- 
ments on the state of things in general and the mill in 
particular. 

One time he was not there when she went to see the 
reels, and I suppose she crept away home again just as 
lost and crushed and unhappy as ever any little woman 
was, that went to find my lord who isthe sun in heaven 
to her—yes, andthe free air—and he wasnot where she 
looked for him to be. 

I don’t say, as some romancers do, that my heroine 
didn’t know she had lost her heart. Bless you, no! 
She knew that very well, as any sensible person would, 
and she knew, too, that she 
would be wise to keep away 
and leave the poor young 
miller to his poverty and 
his glutenous_ reflections. 
But when the magnet draws 
where does the iron go? 
Ah—so! That is the way 
our heroine goes, and I like 
her for it. 

Now FI must utilize the 
heavy villain, or he will be 
wasted. This is the way 
of it: 

Having acquired a perni- 
cious habit of laying low for 
an opportunity of aveng- 
ing his supposed wrong, he 
naturally keeps his eye on 
the heroine’s movements. 
Seeing that she now goes frequently to visit the mill, 
he says darkly to himself, ““Perchance there lieth the 
clew. Revenge! R-r-revenge !” and goes offto blue fire 
and subdued clawing of the bass viol. So, after a lit- 
tle he sees her on the way to the mill and follows her. 
Being acquainted with the authorities, he finds no 
trouble in securing a pass of inspection, and he wan- 
ders about the building apparently careless, but in 
reality vigilant. At length he comes to the reels, to 
the young miller, and, it must be confessed, to the 
young lady. “Aha!” says the heavy villain in very 
heavy bass, and slides behind a bolting chest. Pres- 
ently the young miller seems to remember something 
which must be attended to on the floor below, and in 
order that he may not lose our heroine’s company, 
asks her, as a pretext, to come down and see a new 
kind of bolting machine just put in for trial. She as- 
sents, of course, and they start for the stairway. That 
is enough for the heavy villain, who happens to be 
concealed near the stairs, and he slips his cane 
through the railings just sufficiently high to catch the 
foot of any one about to descend. Our hero comes on, 
a little in advance of his companion, but looking back 
at her and expounding enthusiastically the merits of 
patent hoop barrels. Engrossed in his subject, he 
grasps the stair rail and prepares to step down without 
ever looking ahead. 

A moment later there is a quick exclamation, then a 
heavy fall, and our strong young hero lies very much 
rumpled and very still at the foot of the stairs. But 








what a white, drawn face that is for the rich mill own- 
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er’s daughter to have for an accident to a humble em- 
ploye. Would you suppose her papa would find her, 
a little later on, sitting in all her rich attire at the foot 
of the stairs, holding the poor young fellow’s head in 
her arms and with a look like death in her own face? 
Perhaps you wouldn’t, but that’s the way this story goes. 

And when the doctor comes and pokes and punches 
the unconscious hero in the hope that all his bones are 
broken, and ends by announcing that he will be all 
right in an hour, perhaps you wouldn’t expect my her- 
oine to sink quietly back on the stairs in a dead faint 
herself. But she does. And of all the tearing about 
for water, and sending of frantic roustabouts for cam- 
phor, and brandy, and hacks—you never saw anything 
like it in your life. 

They get the hero off in one hack before the hero- 
ine is fairly revived, and then carry her to another. 
After both have recovered, which they do speedily, 
the young lady’s papa, whose eyes have been opened 
a reasonable amount by the tableau at the foot of the 
stairs, unkindly demands an explanation. This is 
hard to give, but it has to be done, and my heroine 
fights like a brave little soldier for her poor young 
miller. And does she get him? If you think I am 
going to wind up by thrusting a solid ton of misery 
upon these romantic young people, you are thinking 
of some other story. Of courseshe gets him. That’s 
the kind of heroine she is. Give me a girl that has 
sense enough to know the man she loves when she sees 
him, and stands by the ship through thick and thin. 
Good deal of troublecomes that way, you say? True 
enough, true enough, but not more than one thou- 
sandth part of what comes through marriage for money 
and love based on bank accounts. ; 

Well, at last, her papa being a good sort, gives in, 
and some time after, her mamma capitulates, though 
with many tears and deep regrets. Then of course pa- 
ter helps the young miller up a bit, they are married, 
and prosper forever after. 

The heavy villain loses all his money, is run over by 
a dray and expires, stricken with deep remorse for his 
sins, and with his head tied up inashowy and substan- 
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AN OLD HUGUENOT MILL. 








At the time of the settlement of Boston, two centu- 
ries and a half ago, nearly all New England, now so 
populous, was little else than a primeval, forest-cov- 
ered wilderness. Herds of antlered deer nibbled the 
green grass of the forest glades, and the springing 
trout of the mountain and meadow brooks had never 
been lured from their watery home by the wiles of the 
wary angler. The weird voice of the solitary loon, in 
the dusky autumn evenings, broke the silence that 
brooded over the lonely lakes, their banks thronged 
with the arching hemlocks and broad-spreading elms, 
while the shrill cries of the mountain eagles alone woke 
the echoes among the towering crags and mountain 
summits. 

Here and there along the sea coast, or near the 
mouths of rivers emptying into the sea, were a few tiny 
villages. In the far north, the fleur de lis of France 
floated proudly over a fort or two, serving to establish 
the supremacy of the French. Farther south, some 
scores of years before, the Spaniards had obtained a 
foothold. 

In these early days, the south central part of what is 
now Massachusetts, and the adjoining portions of Con- 
necticut, were known as the “Nipmuck country,” the 
word “nipmuck” being an Indian term, and signifying 
“fresh water.” 

John Winthrop, the first governor of the colony of 
Massachusetts, in the year 1632, twelve years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims from the Mayflower, made the 
earliest known journey into this region of which we 
have record. With a few friends bearing him company, 
he ascended the Charles river toward its source, 
until he and his party “saw a very high hill due west.” 
Then they returned to Boston. 

The settlement with which this sketch has to deal 
was made at Oxford, Mass., (in the Nipmuck country,) 





in the year 1686, by Huguenots from France. The 
place, or close vicinity, had been settled some years 
before, and was known as Manchaug. It was situa- 
ted on the Maanexit, or French river and a small af- 
fluent brook. The place was known under the Indian 
missionary régime established by the Rev. John Eliot, 
some years before the advent of the Huguenots, as one 
of the twelve “praying towns.” It lies to the south of 
the present city of Worcester. 

The Huguenots who settled at Manchaug, or Oxford, 
(New Oxford it was sometimes called,) had fled from 
France to escape the religious persecutions which fol- 
lowed the revocation of the edict of Nantes. They 
arrived in Boston in the summer of the year 1686. 

Coming from the sunny land of France, where 
wealth and culture abounded, to bleak and rocky New 
England, they felt little at-home, and had no great 
bond of sympathy with the more home-spun Anglo- 
Saxons. Among themselves they felt a certain bond 
of unity, and being under such strange conditions of 
life, they quite naturally joined themselves together 
into a colonizing company, and casting about for a 
place to settle in, selected Oxford. A few remained 
in Boston, or came there afterward, and became own- 
ers and tillers of flower gardens. 

Having settled in Oxford, one of the real needs 
of the colony was found to. be mills—a saw mill 
for making lumber, and a grist mill for grinding 
grain. 
a necessity. The saw mill was the first built, and it 
appears that the grist mill was not erected until the 
third summer after the occupancy of Oxford, and that 
it was not wholly finished until late in the winter fol- 
lowing; yet it must have been sorely needed, and its 
completion hailed with joy. A dam was a necessary 
adjunct to the grist mill, and one was made ready in 
season. 

One Gabriel Bernon, among the colonists, was an en- 
ergetic man of affairs and of public spirit. He it was 
who built the dam and mills. 

The following is a correct *copy of the contract be- 
tween the said Bernon and one Caleb Church, a mill- 
wright, for the erection of the mill. Since it bears 
a date so early in the history of our country, it should 
not be devoid of interest, at least to millers and mill- 
wrights. .A period. of sixty-nine years had elapsed 
since the landing at Plymouth rock, and the country 
being but sparsely settled, there were not many mills, 
it is safe to conjecture, erected before this. Nowa- 
days, doubtless, it would appear primitive and as hav- 
ing little capacity : 

“Contract De Mr. Church pour Le Moulin De New- 
oxford: 

“Articles of Agreement had, made, concluded and 
agreed upon by and Between Caleb Church, of Water- 
town, Millright, and Gabriel Bernon, of Boston, Merct., 
this Day of March, Anno Domini One Thousand 
six hundred Eight Eight Nine. 

“Imp’s. The said Caleb Church doth Covenant and 
Agree with the sd Gabriel Bernon that heshall and vill 
att his-own Proper Costs and Charges, Erect, Build 
and ffinish a Corn or Grist mill in all Poynts worke- 
manlike, in Such Place in the Village of Oxford as 
shall by the sd Bernon be Directed, the sd Mill House 
to be Twenty-two foot Long and Eighteen foot Broad 
and Eleven foot stud, Substantially and Sufficiently 
covered with a Jett to Cover the Wheele, and a Cham- 
ber fitt for the Laying and Disposing Corn Bags or 
other Utensills Necessary for the sd Mill, and the sd 
Church doth Covenant to find, att his Own Proper 
Costs, all the Iron Worke Necessary for the sd Mill, 
and all other Things Except what is hereafter Expressed. 

“Item. The sd Gabriel Bernon doth Covenant and 
Agree with the sd Caleb Church, that hee will bee att 
the Charge of Searching, Preparing and Bringing to 
Place the Mill Stones for the sd Mill, and that he will, 
by the Oversight and Direction of the sd Church, 
Make, Erect and ffinish the Earth of the Dame that 
shall bee by the sd Church adjudged necessary for the 
sd Mill, and also will dig and Prepare the Place where 
the Mill shall be Erected, and also will allow to the sd 
Church five hundred foot of Boards, and Persons 
to help for the Cutting Down of the Timber, and will 
be att the Charge of Bringing the Timber to Place, 
and further doth Coverant to pay to the sd Church for 
his Labor and Painsherein, the Sume of forty Pounds, 
two-thirds thereof in money, the Other Third in goods 
att money Price, in Three Equall Payments, One 
Third att the ffalling the Timber, One Third att the 
Raising, and the Last att the ffinishing the sd Mill. 

“Lastly. The sd Church Doth Covenantand Prom- 
ise to ffinish the sd Mill all sufficient and workeman- 








Corn was the staple cereal then, and meal was: 





like, and Sett her to Worke by the Last Day of Augte 
next after the Day of the Date hereof. 
In Witness whereof they have hereunto sett their 
hands and seals the Day and Year first above written. 
“CALEB CHURCH. | 
“Sealed and Delivered in Presence of 
“I, BERTRAND DUTUFFEAU. 
“THO. DUDLEY.” 
On the back of this covenant appears the following : 
“Within named Caleb Church do ingage and prom- 
is to find the stones and laye them on to make mele 
at my one costs and charge, for the which mr. Bernon 
doth ingage and promis to paye for the same one and 
twenty pounds in corent money, for the same to be 
concluded when the mile grinds. 
“Boston May: ye 20: 1689. 
“RICHARD WILKINS. 
“EDMOND BROWNE. 


[ Sead. 


CALEB CHURCH. 

GABRIEL BERNON.” 
[Sead] 

Then follows the statement below : 

& 


s 
“Ffor the mill in first, the sum of forty pounds . . . . - 40: 00: 
Secondly for the stones of the said, one and twenty 8 21: 00: 
Forthely for an addition to the house, six pounds (sic) - 6: 00 





67: 00;” 

After this are two receipts from Mr. Church: 

“Received one-third Part of the within mentioned 
sume of forty, wch is Thirteen Pounds six shillings 
and Eight Pence, two-thirds in money and one-third 
in Goods, by me. CALEB CHURCH.” 

“Morel have received fifty-three pounds thirteen 
shillings wch the above said sum are all in the sum of 
sixty and seven pounds in full following our sd bargain. 
Boston: 4 february 1689-90 received by me. 

“PETER BASSET in witness. CALEB CHURCH. 

“GABRIEL DEPONT present.” 


Concerning the present appearance of the site of 
this old-time mill and its surroundings, the author of 
the book mentioned in the foot-note accompanying. 
this sketch, has this to say: 


“It is in the midst of a small meadow, which is skirt-' 


ed by wooded uplands, and in midsummer is so over-! 


hung and shut in by trees and wild undergrowth as: 
Here the-sub-: 
stantial dam, some sixty feet in length, both wall and: 
embankment, stands almost entire—a deep trench to! 


to be hidden from the casual observer. 


convey the water from the pond to the mill wheel, a 
distance of seventy-five feet, is distinctly to be seen— 
the position of the mill can be fixed—and the waste- 
way, running from the wheel to the stream below, 
seems to have been but recently made, so little has it 
been obstructed. In thisretired spot, the kindly hand 
of nature has protected and preserved the handiwork 
of the Huguenots.” 

Ten years after the beginning of this Huguenot col- 
ony, a band of hostile Indians stole into one of the 
houses and murdered three children of one family. 
This was August 25th, 1696. It led to the immediate 
breaking up of the colony, and one and all forsook 
their hard-earned homes and fled to Boston, where was 
safety. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in writing of this Huguenot 
colony, says : ; 

“Of all my father’s historical studies, none ever in- 
terested me so much as his ‘Memoirs of the French 
Protestants Who Settled at Oxford, in Massachusetts, 
A. D. MDCLXXXVI.’ All the circumstances con- 
nected with that second colony of Pilgrim fathers are 
such as to invest it with singular attractions for the 
student of history. * * * It tells the lover of fam- 
ily history where the un-English names he is constantly 
meeting with—Bowdoin, Faneuil, Sigourney—found 
their origin. * * * My father visited the site of the 
little colony in 1819 and 1825. He traced the lines of 
the fort, and was ‘regaled with the perfumes of the 
shrubbery and the grapes then hanging in clusters on 
the vines planted by the Huguenots above a century 
before.’ * * * After Plymouth, I do not think 
there is any localityin New England more interesting.” 

The local history of mills is a theme which is pos- 
sessed of no little interest,, especially in the older por- 
tions of the country, where generations have come and 
gone since the first mills were built. In these days of 
much writing, there is room for research in this direc- 
tion for those who would add to the dignity and 
breadth of milling literature. 





*See pages 151 to 154 of “The Huguenots in the Nipm uck Country,” 


published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 1880, To this work the author is 
indebted, in part, for data. 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 





LL the world about the 
mill has gone to sleep. It 
is hibernating, like the 
bear. The hills have pulled 
the sheets of snow up to 
their chins and over their 
heads, and sleep so sound- 
ly that the restless winds 
haye to dotheir snoring for 
them, and go sighing, and 
singing and whistling, and 
sometimes howling and 
shrieking through the leaf- 
less oaks and the swaying 
cedars, and through the 
rocky echoing glens, rang- 
ing through all the varied 
gamut of the infinite snore 
of slumbering nature. 

How patiently wait the 
cedars for the days of 
spring and the sunshine of 
June. All the other trees 
have given up long ago, 
and ceased to look for anything save snow and sleet 
and biting frosts and winter rains. How fearfully 
they moan and wail when the winds come sweeping 
down from the northwest. They have thrown away 
every brown leaf, weeks and weeks ago. They will 
never wear leaves again, they know. The ground 
about their frozen feet is hard as flint. The sap is frost 
in their veins. Their limbs are stiff. The skies are 
grey, the hills are white and the meadows are drifted. 
There will never be any summer again, so the oaks and 
the maples and the hickories complain. But the pa- 
tient cedars—bending under the burden of snow that 
trims their dark green cloaks with white as soft as 
swan’s down, they look out upon the sleeping fields and 
down at the silent creek, patiently, trustfully waiting 
for May and June. Never wailing because the snows 
are deep and the winter is long; when the winds are 
soft and gentle the cedars whisper, and when the gales 
are blowing fiercely they only sigh and shake the snow 
from their shoulders as they bend and sway. But al- 
ways they are hopeful, patient, and they stretch their 
green arms out over the billows of snow, as if to greet 
the coming spring, which they alone of all the trees can 
see. 

And the busy, noisy, prattling, singing creek has 
gone into a new business. It has forméd a co-partner- 
ship with the thermometer and gone into the manufac- 
ture of protoxide of hydrogen on a large scale. _Ice- 
bound as far as you can see, and in the air holes here 
and there, how black and cold the water runs. The 
dam is bearded with long, venerable icicles, and the 
shivering spray has coated every branch and twig along 
the shore with sparkling frostwork. Fairy work it is; 
June can make nothing lovelier than this silver lace 
work, with all her roses. Down below the silent wheel 
the little creek does not murmur and laugh. It chat- 
ters and shivers, and just as fast as it can it runs under 
the ice to get out of the biting wind that comes howl- 
ing down the great ravine and spitefully nips at the rip- 
ples as it goes sweeping across to the white hills and 
the moaning oaks. How it will twist and bend the 
knotty old monarchs in its wild, rough play. It even 
catches the old mill by the shoulders and shakes it un- 
til its very windows rattle and the pigeons up in the 
loft coo and murmur soft, musical, frightened protests. 

The pigeons pass most of their time in the mill loft, 
these days. I wonder if the Tumbler, in these long, 
stormy winter days of confinement, practices new 
feats of twisting and tumbling for his summer flights. 
I think he does. I know he does, indeed. And the 
Fantail there, is telling that pair of Nuns about a 
barn he once lived in that was haunted by the restless, 
cooing ghost of an unhappy Pouter, who loved a great 
strong Carrier, with such a long neck and a beautiful 
shape. He enlisted in the mail service and went 
away to the war, and carried dispatches from a be- 
leaguered city out over the lines. 

For many a long, long sunny day, through all that 
dreadful summer, the poor Pouter waited and pined 








away and watched for him, and called him all day 
long. And so, in early November—the squirrels had 
just had their harvest home and the blue birds and 
brown thrushes and meadow larks and so many other 
families were packing up to go south with their chil- 
dren, and they nearly all took dinner at the mill that 
day, an east wind, that had come all the way over 
the sea, swept up to the perch just outside the round 
window where the pretty Pouter was plaintively call- 
ing for Messenger, and laid a soft feather, broken and 
stained with blood, at her feet. She died that very 
afternoon, and the leaves buried her, down by a big 
grey rock where the maiden hair ferns grew, but al- 
ways after that, all day long and sometimes in the 
night, they could hear her, calling, calling, calling for 


Messenger. If they goto that barn, to-day,—it’s a 
big side-hill barn, painted red, with a _ ship 
for a weather vane, away, way up the creek, 


where they thresh wheat with the trampling horses and 
thundering flails yet; he’ll take them to it when May 
comes ; he was bornin that barn. And the two pretty 
Nuns—I can hear them sobbing in soft, tremulous 
coos as they listen with me. 

How do I know what he said? My boy, if you will 
haunt old mill lofts as much as I did when I was your 
age, and many years older, too, you will understand 
every word a pigeon says. 

Why here, come to the window; look up the creek 
there, see on the side of that bald hill, with just a 
fringe of oak and maple about the base of the skull, 
do you see that old barn? That usedto be red ; a little 
faded out now; looks like an old fashioned carnation 
lying in the snow. Well, that is the barn the Fantail 
was born in. Come to look at him, I believe I knew 
that fellow when he was asquab. I know the barn, 
all by heart. I knew it the minute he said it was the 
barn where they threshed the wheat with flails. Ah, 
its the last farm in this part of the great northwest to 
do that. 

Boom, boom, boom! Do you hear that? “For the 
fitches are not threshed with a threshing instrument,” 
said Isaiah, ever so long ago, “neither is a cart wheel 
turned about upon the cummin; but the fitches are 
beaten out with a staff, and the cummin with a rod.” 
Listen again, you can not help but hear it :-— 


“The gray barns, looking from their hazy hills 
O’er the dim waters widening in the vales, 
Send down the air a greeting to the mills 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails.” 


Why, it isasad thought, it is a solemn fact to con- 
template, that there are children, born in this repub- 
lic, who are young men and women now, who came in 
since the last flail went out; who never saw a flail; 
never heard one, have no idea why flails should be 
“alternate.” Do you know I talked not two weeks 
ago with a young man, born and brought upon an 
Ohio farm, who didn’t know what a flail was? He 
looked me in the eye and made the confession without 
a blush. 

The first time I ever met with a flail was down in 
Stark county, Illinois. You know that country as well 
as Ido. Elder Gross was living in Toulon at that 
time, turning sinners into Baptists wherever he could 
find a stream of waist-deep water, and Grandfather 
Jones’ farm lay just outside of La Fayette. Unable 
to think of any specific mischief I could work out 
about the farm that morning, pitilessly locked out of the 
tool house because I had “sharpened” a keyhole saw 
with a rat-tail file, and sawed an ox bow in two with an 
eye to fancy sled runners the next winter, I had 
climbed up into the barn loft to comfort myself with 
the pigeons. Boom, boom; boom, boom; down 
stairs, and down ladder and post and the incline of 
mountains of hay I slid, and scrambled, and rolled, 
until I found the men threshing on the barn floor. 

I had always assisted at threshing heretofore. We 
had threshed aforetime in the old, old way; we had 
trodden out the corn with the muzzled ox, and with 
the tightly-checked horses, and I could stand in the 
middle of the ring and keep the procession moving. 
But somehow I had always missed this flail business. 
Often I had heard this noisy, booming din from other 
far-away barns on the clear November air, and now I 
knew what it was. Never did boy wait so impatiently 





for the dinner horn. I thought the men would never 
go away, that I might dance one set with the flail my- 
self. Howeasy it was. How deftly the strong arms 
swung the great whips of oak, and with graceful 
sweeps lashed the golden grain from the quivering, 
bearded straw. How I admired the play of the 
brawny arms, and how I longed to take the contract of 
threshing out all the rest of that wheat myself. 

The handmaiden came to the kitchen door at last 
and wound her mellow horn, the hungry men went to 
dinner, and trembling with eagerness, | approached 
the flail, as it leaned against the side of the fanning 
mill. 

Somehow it looked taller and grimmer than when it 
was gyrating about in the air, in graceful curves, ellip- 
ses and parabolas. I shook hands with the short leg, 
and the touch chilled me. I felt as I think a man 
must feel when he steps into the ring and shakes hands 
with slugger Sullivan. 

A flail looks quiet enough. It seems gentle. It 
isn’t at all the sort of a whip a Christian man would 
flog his little son with, but in its hours of ease it has a 
quiet, come-where-my-love-lies-dreaming expression 
that is desperately wicked, and deceitful above all 
things. A flail is your true patrician. It is cordial 
and actively useful with the equals, but it resents any 
familiarity from its inferiors. In the grasp of its mas- 
ter, it is as clay in the hands of the potter; gripped 
by the unwary and swung by the uninitiated, it is as a 
brick in the hands of a rioter, or a stone thrown by 
lovely woman. 

Some feeling of this kind began to oppress me as I 
examined the simple, primitive mechanism of the flail. 
There has never been any improvement in the con- 
struction of this implement. The flail sprang into be- 
ing, Minerva like, full grown, of mature age and in 
complete armor, sound in wind, limb and condition. 
The first flail, like the first bird’s nest, was a perfect 
model for all its posterity. A whip of oak or hickory, 
with the lash a little shorter than the handle, and 
nearly as heavy; lash and handle loosely swung togetn- 
er with a thong that holds on like a mortgage. The 
sheaves of wheat that look out from the elbows of the 
barn where, the last of the load, they were crowded, 
shiver when they look down and see the flail leaning 
up against a bin, like a village bully, waiting for a 
chance to pound something. 

But nothing scares a boy very long. I picked up the 
flail. It was heavier than I supposed it could be. I 
marched out on the barn floor to where the bearded 
sheaves were lying, ranked along in two even rows, 
head to head, and the line of battle just long enough 
for the sweep of the “alternate flails.” I raised the 
simple implement above my head. _I gave it the same 
bold careless swing—I know I did—that Uncle Fred 
used, and right in the midst of the first circling rush, 
without hesitation, remorse, warning or compunction 
of conscience, I was knocked down. 

First event for the flail. ; 

When I got up, the flail lay there on the floor. It 
had not changed. It was the same calm, impassive 
old flail. I rubbed my head, felt carefully of the lump, 
and decided that I couldn’t wear my Sunday hat for 
two weeks, and consequently wouldn’t have to go to 
church, and then I grappled the flailagain. I shrugged 
my shoulders to protect my head, and led the ger- 
man. I never saw any quiet thing fly around as that 
flail did. Twice I saw it go sweeping past my face. 
Once it smote me in the back with a resounding thump 
that made me think, then and there, it had broken my 
heart. And all this time I couldn’t get the bulge on 
it, to whang it down on the wheat. I had got it started 
on its inhuman circuit and I couldn’t stop it. I had 
raised a demon I could not control. It pounded my 
ribs sore in two rapid successive strokes; my arms 
were twisting out of their sockets; it,was all I coulddo 
to keep my feet on the floor; the longer I held on the 
worse it got. At last I let go all “holts,” threw my 
arms over my head and started to run for my life. It 
just rained flails, broadside, end on, and criss-cross, 
down on me all the way across the big barn, until, with 
one final mighty crash, I fell down on the astonished 
dog Hector, trying to hide himself behind the straw 
cutter, a limp, inert, hopeless wreck of howling boy, 
pitiless flail and terrified dog. 
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BUCYRUs, OHIO. 
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H. J. Deal’s 


SPECIALTIES 


FOR THE 


Milling, Flour and Grain Trade. 
A Fine Line of Holiday Goods. 


Special Inducements to Parties Sending 
their th at Once. 


Board of Trade Inspec’ 
Flour Triers o of fail Varieties. 
Improved Grain Tester. 
Magnifying Glasses for Flour and Grain. 
Bolting Cloth Glasses. 
Pocket Magnifying Glasses. 
Pocket Speed Indicators, 
Flour Testing Sieves, etc., etc. 
Emblematic Designs for Millers, Miniature 
Mill Stones, Rolls and Flour Triers made of 
Pearl and Gold in Pins, Badges and Charms. 
Monograms and Names Engraved to Order 
- Flour Triers and Millers’ Designs or Em- 
lems. 





IMPROVED GRAIN TESTER, ° 


To all parties handling grain or seed who desire to get at 
accurate results, this scale is invaluable. 


Write for new illustrated pocket price list, with 
useful tables and information. 


H. J. DEAL, 
DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER, 
BUCYRUS, OHIO, U.S. A. 





Deal's Corundum Polisher. 





~~» USE DRY 


CorunBum PocisHE® 








A tool for Cutting, Leveling and Polishing the Fur- 
rows and Face of millstones. 


Received the Highest and only Award given 
For Polishers at the Millers’ Exposition, 
Cincinnati, June, 1880. 


For facing down high places on the buhr, this tool 
has no equal, and can be done much better andi in one- 
sixth the time than with the mill pick. It is much 
larger, cuts better, can be used on either face or fur- 
row; can be used until the corundum is entirely worn 
out on one side and then turned on the other side. 
Has over four times the amount of corundum, and 
when the corundum is worn out can be replaced in the 
handle at a small cost. Sent by e ae $3.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refun 





DEAL’S TOLL: EXCHANGE RULE 


Time Saved! Mistakes Avoided! 





The accompanying cut shows a section of the Miller’s 
Toll and Exchange Rule. This rule is made of 
wood, and so graduated as to show ata glance how 
much flour to give in exchan, 
wheat. It is so graduated t that exchange can be sos 
en from one pound to six hundred pounds. The oj 
posite side exchanges from thirty-three to thirty-six 

unds inclusive. This is as necessary and conven- 
ient for every miller to have as a wood rule is to a 
dealer in lumber—for by its use a miller saves the 
time in figuriug his exchange, and is less liable to 
mistakes. The cut shows one end of the rule, which 
is two feet long by two and three-fourths inches wide. 
This is the most useful article in a mill, There 
are hundreds of them in usein all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

Sent to any part of the United States by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of $2.00. Satisfaction guaranted or 
money refunded, AbvpREss, 


e for a given quantity of 
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SECTIONAL VIEW-—-FULL SIZE, 2 FEET 2% INCHES. 





HORACE 


M. DEAL, 


= OOS oe OS, Ono. 


The California Smutter and Cleaning Machinery, also a full line of H. J. Deal’s Specialties for the Flour and Grain Trade will be exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
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I began to think I would let out part of that thresh- 
ing contract. ‘ 

I sat up and cried for a minute or two, and made 
some remarks on the subject of flails, not necessarily 
for publication, but merely to place myself on record 
in case a bill for the prohibition of flails as a beverage 
should ever be called up, and once more I arose and 
picked my enemy up by the long end. I collared him 
with both hands, and resolved that if the sacrifice of 
my poor life was demanded in order that future gen- 
erations of boys might know how to dance round 
dances with a loose jointed flail with misfit legs, I 
would die in the cause right there, even though the 
next time I fell on the dog, it killed both of us. 

The god-like Hector, comforting his own wounds 
and bruises with healing tongue, looked at me from a 
new lurking place behind the fanning mill, saw that I 
was preparing to enter the lists once more, and with 
an expression of amazement and disgust, and a rush 
that scattered the wheat sheaves like leaves in a No- 
vember blast, shot out of the big barn door, and then, 
with hair erect and every muscle quivering with ex- 
citement, turned to look at me. 

“That boy,” he said to the bay colt, who had come 
down to that end of the pasture to see what all the 
row was about, “has gone stark, 
raving mad and is trying to club 
himself to death with a pair of 
pitchfork handles, but I’m out of 
the game. I'll pull him out of a 
mill pond all day long, but if a 
boy deliberately makes up his 
mind to hackle himself with a 
jointed club, I pass. I can get into 
enough showers of broomstick to 
satisfy me any day, by scooping 
a ham-bone off the kitchen table. 
I’m not so fond of hickory that I 
will come to the barn and ask for 
more.” 

And the brute fled the scene of 
contusion, just as I swept the en- 
circling space with the flail in a 
final effort. In the first and only 
circuit, the short leg flew straight 
up in the air, then dropped and 
tapped me onthe head. Then it 
reached out at right angles and 
smote a three-gallon jug of ancient 
cider from its high perch on the 
fanning mill, sweeping it into an 
everlasting temperance revival, 
then it swooped down with the 
sweep of a hawk, came around and 
caught me behind the knees, 
dropped me on the floor with a 
thump that made me heart-sick for 
a week, and in that humiliating 
position the men found me.. I was 
sitting onthe flail. My enemy was 
at my feet, but I was not vain-glorious in my triumph. 
And when grandfather said, severely, “That boy has 
been at the cider,” I sighed in bitterness of spirit, be- 
cause I knew better than he did, how energetically I 
had been at it. 

And the day never came when I could use a flail. 
Before the dawn of that triumph, the threshing machine 
began to break the legs of men with its far reaching 
tumbling rod, and the flail went out of business. 


“In its crib the babe is sleeping 
And the sunshine, from the door, 

All the afternoon is creeping 
Slowly ’round upon the floor ; 
And the shadows soon will darken, 
And the daylight soon must pale, 
When her heart no more shall hearken 
To the tramping of the flail. 
To the dancing of the flail— 

Her fond heart no more shall hearken 
To the foot-fall of the flail.” 


Heigh ho! You know, when I looked out of the 
window to-day I was just thinking what bustling, busy 
noisy days they used to be on the farm, when the 








threshers came, and I wasn’t going to talk about any- 


thing else@ But the loneliness that sleeps in the old 
mill in these winter days, the cooing of the doves up 
in the loft, the still, white hills, crowded the noisy 
days out of my heart. Away down below the foaming 
waters break over the ice-crested dam, and the white 
wreathing spray drifts away from their murmurous 
song in the cold December air. The music dreams 
into the echoes of a voice soft and low as the song of 
a water nymph on many-fountained Ida. The scat- 
tered flakes are falling on the ice bound creek, and 
the cedars sway patiently and the leafless oaks shiver 
with a sense of winter, but in the monotonous 
song of the falling water there is a dream of 
anemones in the ravines and blue violets on the 
hill sides. In the drifting spray and the feath- 
ery waters, I see the “beauty that is born of a 
murmuring sound ;” child-wondering brown eyes, with 
the starlight in their glances; a vision, beautiful 
browed, fair as the morning, dimpled like the eddies 
in the race, pure as the blossoming lilies that rock on 
the ripples in the summer days; the daughter of a 
queen, with the blossom of girlhood on her lips; wear- 
ing a crown of pain that made her more than royal; 
patient, trusting, hopeful as the silent cedars bending 
under the burden of the cruel winter-—only last Christ- 
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“THAT BOY HAS BEEN AT THE CIDER.” 


mas time she walked with you and me about the old 
mill on the laughing creek, and talked with us about 
the olden summer days. And now the white lids have 
closed over the brown eyes, the tired little hands are 
clasped in dreamless sleep above the pulseless heart, 
the snowy mantle of the silent hills is like the drapery 
we wrapped about her when she fell asleep, and all the 
laughter has died out of the dimpled creek and the 
hurrying race, the falling waters sob, sob, sob all day 
in echo to the mourning-doves, the distant flails boom 
out like muffled drums or minute guns, the sad, white 
hills are voiceless, the cedars bend their crested heads 
so mournfully, and all the mill is lonely, dark and 
cold, because no more it hears the voice of Natalie. 
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BAKING BREAD. 





The baker’s old-fashioned method of testing the tem- 
perature of his oven is instructive. He throws flour 
on the floor. If it blackens without taking fire, the 
heat is considered sufficient. It might be supposed 
that this is too high a temperature, as the object is to 
cook the bread, not to burn it. But we must remem- 
ber that the flour which has been prepared for baking 
is mixed with water, and the evaporation of this water 
will materially lower the temperature of the dough it- 
self. Besides this, we must bear in mind that another 
object is to be attained. A hard shell or crust has to 
be formed, which will so incase and support the lump 
of dough as to prevent it from subsiding when the 
further evolution of carbonic acid gas shall cease, 
which will be the case some time before the cooking 
of the mass is completed. It will happen when the 
temperature reaches the point at which the yeast cells 
can no longer germinate, which temperature is con- 
siderably below the boiling point of water. 

In spite of this high outside temperature, that of 
the inner part of the loaf is kept downto a little above 
212° by the evaporation of the water contained in the 
bread; the escape of this vapor and the expansion 
of the carbonic acid bubbles by 
heat increasing the porosity of the 
loaf. 

The outside being heated con- 
siderably above the temperature 
of the inner part, this variation 
produces the difference between 
the crust and the crumb. The 
action of the high temperature in 
directly converting some of the 
starch into dextrin will be under- 
stood from what is already stated, 
and also the partial conversion of 
this dextrin into caramel. Thus 
we have in the crust an excess of | 
dextrin as compared with the 
crumb, and the addition of a vari- 
able quantity of caramel. In 
lightly baked bread, with a crust 
of uniform pale-yellowish color, 
the conversion of the dextrin into 
caramel has barely commenced, 
and the gummy character of the 
dextrin coating is well displayed. 
Some such bread, especially the 
long staves of life common in 
France, appear as though they 
had been varnished, and _ their 
crust is partially soluble in water, 

This explains the apparent par- 
adox that hard crust, or dry 
toast, is more easily digested than 
the soft crumb of bread; the 
cookery of the crumb not having 
been carried beyond the mere hy- 
dration of the gluten and the starch, and such degree 
of dextrin formation as was due to the action of the 
diastase of the grain during the preliminary period 
of “rising.” 





The smaller the outfit and the smaller the mill, the 
larger the guarantee. This is the usual requirement. 
The miller who orders a 150 barrel mill, and requires 
that that number of barrels be made on six stands of 
9x18 rolls—a complete roller mill—nine reels and 
three purifiers, requires a guarantee that it shall do 
work equal in quality and cost to the best and most 
expensive of mills, and he generally gets it—that is, 
the guarantee—but not the mill which the guarantee 
implies. What he does get in the way of a mill is six 
stands of rolls, nine reelsand three purifiers—“simply 
that and nothing more.” The guarantee attaches no 
particular value to the machines or the milling system. 
It is a “non-participating” piece of paper. The mill 
owner knows that he will not get what he wants in fact, 
and so takes it out in paper. But when he comes to 
sell his flour in the market this paper will not help 
the price, and frequently he learns too late what he 
really knew before—that to have a good mill it must 
be complete. 
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A TOUR THROUGH ENGLISH MILLS. 


It has been my good fortune to revisit the scenes of 
my boyhood in England—after an absence of almost 
eighteen years—where I once actively engaged in the 
art of milling, and that, too, almost from infancy, be- 
ing, as I may say, born, cradled and raised in a mill. 
It would be no more than natural on my return to the 
old home, to turn my attention to the paths I once 
trod in following my profession, and endeavor to trace 
the progressive outline of the march of progress since 
the time the old places once knew me; and to recon- 
cile the old state of being to 





However I learned enough to show me that the ears 
of the would be purchaser had been tightly closed to the 
honeyed words of mill agents, of foreign or American 
extraction, by the overestimated judgment of those 
professionally wise introducers of milling supplies such 
as England at present furnishes. One of those very 
men, a leading miller in our own home district, as- 
sured me that he had no use for rolls, and that such 
and such an expert from Liverpool had told him “that 
at least two well known representative milling firms 
had yielded to bankruptcy through the introduction of 





rolls in their mills.” “How many such wiseacres has 


! mills, As you approach the door, or gate of entrance, 


you are accosted bya paid official, whose duty is to see 
no one enters, and to keep the latch string pulled in- 
side, especially to a suspected American. If allowed 
to enter, it is only by the passport presented from the 
dignified gentleman who holds forth as manager, or 
some other stately official in power. Such is the pre- 
vailing state of affairs, but though I was personally not 
so fortunate as to see all my ambition prompted me to, 
still I gained quite sufficient light in the mysteries of 
English improved milling by rolls, etc., so that I per- 
suaded myself that it would prove very much to the En- 

glish millers’ advantage if they 





the new. Well I remember 
the old mill in the valley, 
with its huge overshot water- 
wheel flying on its merry round 
and keeping time to the wa- 
ter’s music as it ever floats 
through the busy miller’s 


brain. 
As I had remembered the 


old mill, “my home,” in mem- 
ory, so my presence found it 
again, scarcely a stone being 
changed since the day I took 
that farewell look, and it so 
happened that the same busy 
old wheel was in motion when 
I again caught sight of the 
mill, as if to remind me that 
it had been true to its trust 
all along the dreary space of 
upward of twenty years. A 
look inside assured me of my 
presence years ago in many 
ways, and by many a mark 
carelessly inflicted. With the 
busy thoughts of bygone days 
still lingering in my brain, I 
hastened to other scenes to 
find signs of change, being 
rather pleased than otherwise 
to find my own home as I left 
it, and undisturbed by the 
hand of progress. 

I visited what is known as 
the leading mill in the south 
of England, and it having 
burned down within a short 
period and been rebuilt, I 
expected to find a mill that 
would interest me in its new 
condition. But on investiga- 
ting I found that the tendency 
to cling to old ideas out- 
weighed the presence of the 
new, and although there were 
marks of progress, still they 
were very meager and unde- 
fined. Instead of rolls the old 
buhr is king, and although the 
old flour dressing machine is 
supplanted by the bolt of mod- 
ern construction, and the old 
fashioned smutter, of wire cas- 
ing and punched sheet iron 
covered wooden reel ribs 
acting as scourers, has given 








THE MILLER OF DEE—VI. 


would throw wide open their 
doors, and pull out the wads 
of prejudice that shut from 
their intellects the true and 
tried methods that to-day 
cause American flours to lead 
them by the nose. After clos- 
ing their institutions to the 
American milling public and 
admitting nothing but home 
enterprise and invention, it 
occurred to me that they will 
some day open their eyes, and 
ears, too, to the fact that they 
have grossly erred, and then, 
after time and patience is ex- 
hausted in trying to produce 
by home genius results that 
will revolutionize the whole 
art of milling, they will gladly 
throw wide open their doors 
and employ a paid official to 
beckon the introducer of well 
tried milling machinery to 
enter their domains and undo 
the mischief done by seclu- 
sion, secrecy and _ ill-directed 
investments. 

Most of the roller mills em- 
ployed are those built three- 
high in one frame, and which, 
in their manipulation of stock, 
are grossly imposed upon, 
rendering results anything but 
satisfactory. The other para- 
phernalia of the mill is most 
generally in like proportion 
the one prevailing idea being 
to get as much product as 
possible through a given space, 
with a meager outlay, which 
is productive of poorest re- 
sults, both in the matter o 
percentages and yields, and 
generally tends to keep a 
man’s hand in his pocket at 
all times to defray current ex- 
penses. The above is not an 
isolated case, as it refers to 
very many indeed, and isa true 
representation of some leading 
English mills, and of one of 
England’s best. But the time 

. will soon come, and is very 
near, too, when leading for- 
eign mills, as they are now 








place to an Eureka smutter, 


and a Hunter centrifugal gave proof that the mill agent ' 


had got in some of his work, still the slow progress of 
the millstone, with its slower feed, the close grinding, 
and the ill formed middlings traveling to the home 
made purifiers, showed me more plainly than words 
could tell that the south of England at least was not 
open to complete revision, even to the “new process 
milling” by buhrs. In conversation with the owners, I 
found them in about the same condition of mind as I 
had previously found their mill. In fact the one faith- 
fully portrayed the other, reluctant to discard the 
grand old ideas of their forefathers, and yet claiming 
a certain superiority in wisdom’s ways—which remind- 
ed me very forcibly of the aged eagle’s advice to her 
young ones, which you doubtless will remember. 





America known within the last decade,” I thought, 
and bidding him God speed, I left him to the enjoy- 
ment of the principles as taught by his indefatigable, 
overwise, but prejudiced-against-Americans instructor. 

This is a very fair showing of the progress made in 
the south of England. Many, indeed, still cling ten- 
aciously to the good old principles of their forefathers, 
sacking the chop and elevating it to the upper stories 
by windlass chains, the same being afterward dressed 
on the flour machines, as is customary in those parts of 
Britain. But you must not think this is all the progress 
that has been made. I merely speak of the south, 
where milling has been yearly hoodwinked, so I will 
carry you to Liverpool, England’s greatest commercial 
port, and where, too, are some of her very finest flour 





doing in London and Glas- 
gow, will help do the work I prophesy will be done. 
Although Liverpool and London are considered the 
very best ports in all the world in which to conduct 
modern milling, having access to the world’s granary, 
yet as long as their mill owners: employ mill mana- 
gers ignorant of milling technicalities, as is certainly 
now done, America will hold’ the fort, in spite of all 
their exertions. In classing them thus I do not want 
every English mill manager to take the above charge 
home to himself—real mill men well know they are 
not included—but I speak of the larger class- 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 5. 
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Best Patent Flour in America. This Superb Flour has No Superior for Family Use. 


The Highest Grade of Extra Fancy. 





A fact unique in the history of the milling industry is the capture by the Anchor Milling Company of first premiums by all the brands of flou™ 
ETHING ABo re entered by its mills at our great Fair. In the face of competition in which the best mills of the country were represented, the triumph of the 
ows UT F 


Anchor Company is something in which the whole community should be proud. They have won the first — on their “Crangle’s Imperial 
Patent;” on their “Anchor Milling Co. Anchor Steam;” and on “John Crangle’s Purity,”— hree grades which represent the pag gene of the 
i 


{=a gradual reduction roller process which is used in these mills. The award, of course, means that each of these brands is the best of its make, and 
THE 7 that one milling company should be able to furnish flour of three qualities, each better than any other mill can produce, speaks volumes for the 
tapr§ Process employed, and for the care and experience ei in the milling. Everybody knew that the Anchor Milling Company was a very 
Ms good mill. Its history is well known to the citizens of St. Louis, and 1s officers are men whose names are household words, but it was not 
7 known that it was the very best mill in the United States, as this exploit of carrying off all the first pr miums for which it entered has proved 
I R EB LE R I U M PH ("a beyond the possibility of controversy. No better occasion for congratulation could be given than the gentlemen who have won this victory have 
aflorded their friends. It was something out of common to take one first premium; it is a very extraordinary thing to take two—it is entirely 
{= without precedent in the history of St. Louis industry to take three, as the Anchor Milling Company have done. It is only the most deserving 
merit that could have such a victory; for, while it was not difficult to award one first prize, and, while it was possible to give two, the giving of 
OF THE oP three could only proceed from a conviction on the judges’ part, that competition was entirely distanced, and the Anchor Milling Company the 
rad only flour-producers really in the race, These awards will, of course, have a great effect upon the flour trade of St. Louis. he magnificent 
_— Anchor Mills on Twenty-first and ‘ andolph streets have a capacity of 2,000 barrels a day, but it is to be doubted whether this capacity will be 
ANCHOR MILLING C0. eP able to cope with the business which this tremendous advertisement will bring them. The old saying about some people being born great, others 
. : achieving greatness, and others having greatness thrust upon them, must come to the mind of every one who considers the meaning of these 
48 premiums. The Anchor Milling Company seems to fulfill all three of the conditions.—/ost Dispatch, 

















“Ask for prices on this Premium Flour, and other Grades, which are as Low as the Product of 
Poorer Mills, and send your orders to 


ANCHOR MILLING COMPANY, 


JOHN CRANGLE, Vice President & Manager. ST. LOouvuis, MO. 
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JOHN GC. HIGGINS & SON, “rarer CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers and Dressers of 


= | MILL PICKS 


‘ Picks will be sent on 30 or 60 days’ trial, to any responsible miller in the United States or Canada, and We take pleasure in announcing to our friends and patrons the fact of our having secured the highest 
if not superior in every respect to any oth r pick made in this or any other country, there will be no charge, | award of merit, Diplomas and Gold Medal at the great International Exposition in Melbourne and Adelaide, 
and we will pay all express charges to and from Chicago. All our picks are made of a special steel, which is | Australia, showin picks manufactured by us to be not only the best in this country but che Champion 
manufactured expressly for us at Sheffield, England. Our customers can thus be as- | Mill Pick of the World! And submit the following extract from the judge’s report on Mill Picks. 
sured of a good article, and share with us the profits of direct importation. References furnished from every “I have to report that Mr. John C, Higgins’, of Chicago, IIl., U. S. A., samples of Mill Picks, sub- 
State and territory in the United States and Canada. mitted to me, are of excellent quality, well made and tempered, and deserv'ng of special first order of merit.” 


Send for Circular and Price List. G. SHORNEY, Judge, International Exposition, Adelaide, Australia. 


LEH CHAMPION MILI PICE OF THEH WORLD. 


MR. JOHN C. HIGGINS, PORT ADELAIDE, Australia, November 25th, 1882. 
Dear Sir: Yours the 26th of May last came to hand in due course, enclosing Circular, with Judge’s report on Mill Picks at the Exhibition here last year. It 
may surprise you somewhat to learn that ‘“‘G. Shorney” is a member of our firm. We now have pleasure in asking you to send us, at your earliest convenience, 
eight (8) dozen Mill Picks, each 3 1-2 Ibs, nicely drawn out and tempered, like those we saw at the Exhibition--not the one with the hole in them made specially for 
furrowing. Draw on us for amount of invoice through ‘‘The National Bank of Australasia,” Yours faithfully, 
JOHN DUNN & CO., Millers and Corn Merchants, 
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2 Low GRADE BRAN FINE FEED 








The accompanying diagram, prepared under the di- 
rection of the author of “Rough Notes,” illustrates very 
fully the run of the stock and the nature of the various | here combined have been very fully treated of in the 
devices used in reducing, purifying and bolting it in a|issues of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER for the past 
mill of about one hundred barrels capacity in twenty- | year. 
four hours, either spring or winter wheat. 





ations, of course, being required to adapt it to the 
circumstances in each case. 


The various processes 


Those of our readers who keep files of the pa- 
Slight vari- | per will be interested in comparing this diagram with 


the smaller ones, and the text referred to. Those who 
do not do so, will have an additional reason for doing 
so in the future. We can supply a very limited num- 
ber of sets of the issues for 1884, either bound or not, 
as may be desired, and persons desiring them should 
apply at once. 
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INNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


GW. VAN DUSEN & 00. 


DULUTH, 


MINN. 


Thirty years tn the gran business enables this company ta supply the wants of the Milling Trade uxderstandingly. 
We operate a large number of houses in: Minnesota-and Dakota, and can if desired Ship Direct from country potnts: 
At Minneapolis we have a large elevator and carry heavy stocks-of all grades.. Can fill orders.of any size promptly. 
Our office there ts in Chamber of Commerce. At Duluth tm Metropolitan Block, where we can fill orders for shipments 
by: lake. Being recetvers of gratware always ready to sell. 


We soltcet correspondence wrth ether of the offices. 
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FOR SLACK 


COOPERAGE ! 


THOUSANDS 
IN * USE! 





Can replace 


Kiln Dried Barrels: + Elm Curve 








for 


a. Staves, Headings 


AND HOOPS 
For Flour, Meal, Sugar, Lime and 
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Produce 














>BENJ. F. HORN,<| ag 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Having purchased the stock of Fred. Schmieding, I am 
now prepared to offer to the trade the best quality of 


COOPERS TOOLS mn, 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 






Barrels, 





d Head Linings! 








Correspondence Solicited! 
20 NORTH THIRD STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 





INCORPORATED 1879. 





MAUNTEL, BORGESS & CO., 


S| ST. LOUIS, MO. {5 








Manufacturers of the Famous Brands of Flour, 


“SUCCESS,” 


(Best Winter Wheat Patent,) 


CONE, 


CONGRESS, 


PUREST, ORIENTAL. 











A Heater Absolutely Needed in Roller Mills! 


THE WELCH WHEAT HEATER 


FOR ROLLER MILLS. 





| . Has Proven itself of Absolute Necessity. 


Such Results as Whiter Fiour, Broad- 
er Bran and a Closer Yield. 

The universal verdict from all Roller Mills using the Welch 
Wheat Heater is that they find it of the greatest benefit; 
in fact, a great many state that it is, at times, impossible to do 
good work without one. The great popularity of the Welch 
Improved Wheat Heater, ef the thousands in 
use, attest its t benefit and efficiency. It is without doubt the 
only practical Heater on the market to-day, and for toughen- 
img the bran on wheat has moO equal. Our No. 1 Heater is 
of sufficient capacity for Roller Mills of from 60 to 80 bbls capac- 
ity, Our No, 2 for 80 to 130 bbls Our No. 3 for 100 to 200 bbls. 


* Particular attention is called to the fact that wheat that passes 


through the Welch Heater does mot have to be heated half 
as hot to toughen the bran as in other heaters. When Roller 
Mills were first built, it was thought by many that Heaters would 
be of no special advantage, but that idea is exploded and it is now 
found that they are of as much, if not more, benefit in these Grad- 
ual Reduction Mills, than they were in the Buhr Mills. 

4@-Any one wishing to adopt the Welch Heater, and 
desiring more information, will please address the undersigned. 

2Nos, X and 2 Heaters kept in stock ready for immediate 
shipment. 


ALBERT B. BOWMAN, Mfr., 


800 North Second St., ST. LOUIS, mo, 





== Champion Barrel Heater! 


Patented August 23, 1883. 


Important. to Coopers and Millers! 


The construction of this Heater combines principles which makes 
it Superior to All Others ever invented or now in use. 

Every Heater heretofore offered the public has possessed radical 
defects which are effectually overcome in the Champion, which 
as now constructed is Simply Perfect. 

During the past year, since it was first introduced, over 150 
have been sold, giving in every case perfect satisfection 

Among recent purchasers are the following well known firms 
to whom we refer; 


The Marblehead Lime Co., |H. Schapperketer, Alton, Il. 9 
btctcoeohwawk>s 10/8. F. Hen, St. Louis...... 2 


Binner & Lapp, Akron, 0... 6/Akron Milling Co,, Akron, 0. 6 
Olemacher Sandy , 0 4/Bobinson & Co., le, Ky 2 
President Mills, Betalto, Il1..10/"Hawe Bros., St. Louis..... 3 





*Threw away three old ones and replaced with ours, 

Adapted to slack or tight work and will answer for 
ten ga'lon kegs. If you needa Heater, Purchase 
the Champion. Money spent for any other 
kind is thrown away. PRICE, $14.00 f. 0. b. 


HYNSON & Co., 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. Dealers in Coopers’ 
Tools, Tress Hoops, Etc. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GEO. A. PILLSBURY. 
JOHN 8S. PILLSBURY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Finest Brands of Flour 


From Choice Selected 


HARD SPRING WHEAT. 






















CHAS. A. PILLSBURY. 









OUR BRANDS 


Patent, ‘‘Pillsbury’s Best.’ 

fat Bakers’, Kanabec, 

— | Pillsbury, Crown, Reform, 
Carleton. 


+>Daily Capacity, 7,500 Barrels.<+ 








MERCHANT MILLERS 








{ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S.A. 








EXPORT TRADE A SPECIALTY. 
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Minneapolis, January 1, 1885. 
In January, 1882, we opened here a factory for the manufacture of LEATHER BELTING, feeling assured that such 
a@ manufactory was much needed to supply the rapidly increasing demand for belting in the Northwest—we opened this 
factory determined to make a LEATHER BELT SECOND TO NONE, and one that would give satisfaction in every 
particular. Our leather is all from the tanneries of J. B. Hoyt & Co., the largest oak tanners in the United States. We 
have recently placed in service the largest belt press west of New York, it being capable of pressing a belt sixty inches wide. 
This press is patented and made by John Dennis, Lowell, Mass., and is pronounced by experts to be the simplest and most per- 
fect press in use. Below we give you cut of the press, with a few of the many large belts we have made for the mills here. 
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St. Paul Elec. 


Pillsbury A Mill. St. Paul Roller Flour Mill, Light Co. 





Washburn, Crosby & Co. 





WE HAVE ALSO RECENTLY FURNISHED THE FOLLOWING BELTS: 


138 ft. 30 in. Double, Washburn, Crosby & Co., Minneapolis. 150 ft. 28 in. Double, Columbia Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
169 ft. 24 in. Double, Galaxy Flour Mill, Minneapolis. 55 ft. 26 in. Double, Pettit Flour Mill, Minneapolis. 
260 ft. 24 in. Double, Washburn Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

And numerous other wide double leather belts to the principal saw mills and flour mills here. We refer you to any of the above named parties as to the 
quality of belt we are making. We make a specialty of light double pegged leather belts for driving rolls in flour mills, top saws, edgers, shingle 
machines and other places where fast motion, strength and pliability are required. By this method we get the strength of a regular double and the pliability 
of a single belt. We guarantee these, and in fact all our belting, to run straight and maintain an even bearing on the pulleys and to give perfect satisfaction. 
We have upwards of 500 of these light double pegged belts running here in the mills with excellent results. Onr prices will always be as low as first= 
class beltimg can be made for, and should you contemplate the purchase of any belting, or want any special belts made, you will find it to your 

advantage to write us before buying. 
WE ARE NORTHWESTERN AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING CELEBRATED COMPANIES: 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY, 


Rubber Belting, Packing and Hose. 


J.B. HOYT & CO. RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Pure Oak Short Lap Leather Belting. Patent Solid Wove Cotton Belting. 


The above companies guarantee their goods the BE-S’F that can be made in their respective lines. 


We carry the Largest Stock of the above goods and Ceneral Mill Supplies of any 
house west of Chicago, and can always fill orders of any size 
on the same day of their receipt. 


PRESTON & NOTT, 203 Nicollet Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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“CHRISTMAS COMES AGAIN.” 





i, 

OR a wonder it was not blow- 
ing. The wintry air was still 
as the depths of the frozen lake 
that lay out there in the white 
distance beyond the mill; but 
lake, mill, all, were invisible to 
the eyes of the girl who stood 
wearily leaning against the door 
post of the cottage. Softly, 
noiselessly, thickly the snow 
came sifting slowly down and in 
such huge flakes—such dense 
clouds, that all objects ten feet 
away were veiled. A_ short 
stone-throw from the house 
stood the barn and wagon shed, 
homely objects at best, but she 
would have been glad to have 
a glimpse even of them. All 
was isolation to her as she 
peered ‘in vain through the 
fleecy mist. She seemed alone 
in a world of snow. 

Out in the kitchen a while 
before she could hear the clat- 
ter of plates and dishes and the voice of the Scan- 
dinavian “help” crooning some low-toned, old-country 
melody to herself as she set the table for supper; but 
now nightfall seemed at hand, the dim light was dying 
away and the sense of gloom and loneliness had pos- 
sessed Lena as well as her mistress. The song was 
stilled and nothing fell upon the ear—nothing louder 
than a sigh. 

“Four o’clock, and he promised to be here at two. 
He promised,” she repeated vehemently to herself, 
and, clasping her hands with a gesture half of pain, half 
of petulance, the girl turned shiveringly away from 
the door and then lighting the large, white-globed 
lamp, she placed it on the mantel shelf and stood 
peering at her own image in the mirror. 








It was a shapely, comely face. The eyes were very 
dark and deep and lustrous. The mouth was fine, the 
lips soft and red and tempting, the teeth strong, even 
and white. Dark brown and wavy was the hair that 
fell back from her white temples in thick luxuriance. 
The white throat was round and full. The hands, 
though large, were soft and slender and shapely as they 
impatiently pushed back the straggling shoots of hair 
that intruded about the low forehead. She was cer- 
tainly a handsome girl—tall, supple, well rounded and 
developed—as she stood there in the close fitting dress 
of deep crimson poplin. It was evidently the dress she 
reserved for special occasions, and the pretty ruching 
at the throat and wrists gave additional evidence that 


_it was worn with a view to effect. There was a hand- 


some locket, too, at the throat, one of those some what 
over ornate and overgrown affairs so dear to the eyes 
of rustic beauties, and she fingered it half caressingly, 
half petulantly a moment, then with sudden impulse 
unclasped and tore it off. 

“If he’d come when he said he would, I’d have worn 
it; but I won’t now, so that ends it,” she muttered, 
tossing it into a drawer and closing it with an angry 
snap. “One thing Ned Rand must realize from the 
start is that I’m not to be trifled with. Rain or shine 
he should be here when he promised—and to think of 
ma’s being away the whole afternoon, too,” she added, 
regretfully. 

Undutiful as was the conclusion, the spark of hu- 
man nature that struck fire was not altogether _unjusti- 
fiable. Only two months before had she returned to 
her father’s house from a long visit to the home of an 
aunt in the distant east—a childless aunt who had 
sought with infinite patience and. zeal to educate and 
refine this half tamed but beautiful. specimen of: west- 
ern girlhood. Aunt Hester washer father’s elder sis- 
ter. He, afavorite and. dearly loved brother whose 
determination years: before to. go. west and«grow: up 
with the country, had beewa sore trialto-Aunt Hester’s 
people. The old home was in the levely valley of the 
Genessee in New York state, and thereamong the busy” 
mills of Rochester, George’ Horton had learned his 





trade, and, ambitious, eager, impatient of restraint, 
no sooner was he twenty-one than he had demanded 
his portion of the competence left the family on their 
father’s death, and pushed westward to try his fortune 
in the valley of the Mississippi. He wrote glowingly 
of the prospects of the growing industries around the 
fabled Falls of St. Anthony, then only vaguely known 
to the schoolboys of the Genessee, but before another 
season there came the clamor of a great war, and 
George Horton’s eastern friends were struck with 
mingled admiration and concern to hear that he had 
marched to the front with the very first of Minnesota’s 
regiments, and had been shot through the arm at Bull 
Run. He was up and about again in less than no 
time, and had dropped the musket for the sword. 
Aunt Hester wrote regularly, and before the disasters 
of the second summer of the war her letters were ad- 
dressed to Lieutenant George Horton of the First 
Minnesota. In 64 he went home on veteran furlough 
in the shoulder straps of a captain—bronzed, and 
bearded, and stalwart and handsome—but to Aunt 
Hester’s sorrow her soldier brother would tarry but a 
day at the old homestead. He had—business far out 
to the northwest. 

Captain Horton was back at the front in time for the 
siege of Petersburg and the stirring pursuit and cap- 
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“GEORGE HORTON GAVE A QUICK, TROUBLED LOOK 
IN THE LAWYER’S FACE.” 


ture of Lee. The first leaves of his major’s straps 
were fading on his shoulders when the gallant old reg- 
iment marched home to be mustered out, and this time 
George Horton did not stop at Genessee at all. He 
made his first halt down under the bold bluffs that hem 
in Lake Pepin. He had met his conqueror, and hav- 
ing whipped his enemies in the field, the major tamely 
surrendered to a farmer’s daughter. She was a beauty, 
unquestionably. It had been a case of love at first 
sight, and before our swords were fairly beaten into 
plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks, he had 
married the lady of his love and was presumably 
happy. 

Ten years after the war found George Horton more 
than ten years older, and hard at werk as owner: and 
sole manager of a mill down close. to the western shore 
of Pepin. A little stream flowing from the bluffs: fur- 
nished all the needed: power. The bluffs. themselves 
turned out the grandest wheat in the world—wheat 
that graded No. 1 in the-closest market. Why-sheuld 
he not turn out there a brand of flour that should: as- 
" tonish the world and make his everlasting fortune? If 


all looked well for a while. The farmers hauled their 
grain to his open doors. The boats and barges 
stopped at his wharf and took his flour down stream, 
and came back asking for more. And then the great 
railway was built, running up the west shore all the way 
to those colossal rivals at the great falls sixty miles 
above him. It cut way in behind him, taking a short 
shoot across the smiling valley of his mill stream, and 
dove through a deep ravine in rear of the frowning 
bluffs of Frontenac, and so left him, and the wooded 
points jutting into the placid bosom of the lake, and 
the pretty village, with its waterside hotel and cot- 
tages, already a popular summer resort, all out in the 
cold. The farmers would no longer haul their wheat 
across the track and down to the deep valley when the 
station eagerly bought up every bushel for shipment by 
rail. And when ’76 came—the glad centennial year— 
George Horton found himself poorer than he was 
when he wooed and won his handsome bride, and 
poorer stillin spirit, for his married life had been a 
sore disappointment. His wife was a doll, an empty- 
headed, placid, meaningless sort of creature, who had 
no earthly qualification to aid and strengthen a man. 
All she asked was to be fed, dressed, and have some 
one to talk to. All she cared for was a dance or frolic. 
Home life wearied her. She was only happy when she 
could get to town and “see the folks.” It lay but a 
short five miles to the south, and there was her me- 
tropolis, her paradise. She had borne him two chil- 
dren, a daughter and a son. The latter had died when 
a baby. The former was growing up in wild luxuri- 
ance and ignorance when Aunt Hester came to the res- 
cue. Kate Horton was just thirteen when her father 
took her wondering on that long journey to the east. 
Twice she came back on brief visits, and now—at 
nineteen—she was home, she supposed for good. Papa 
had said that he could no longer do without her. 

Things had not prospered, of course. Horton had 
invested his all in the mill and its improvements and 
he could not now get rid of it. The home was com- 
fortable. They had a good, stout, winter seasoned 
house of it. He made enough to feed and clothe them, 
but there was no getting ahead. He had lost spirit 
and ambition and was plainly getting behind. Like 
many a better and stronger man bereft of hope and 
ambition, George Horton had long since begun to seek 
comfort in strong drink. He was going down hill in 
more ways than one. 

Aunt Hester had found it all out after a while, and 
her letters were full of loving counsel—and of more 
substantial offers of help. Believing that the presence 
of his daughter might make home once more attractive 
and sweet to him, she had consented to surrender 
Kate, who had grown deeply intoherlonely heart. Im- 
perious, self-willed, strong and stubborn as the girl 
had been—“her father all over,” said the loving woman, 
she was full of truth and of a certain rugged loyalty 
and faithfulness that made her infinitely attractive. 
Once won, her love, her friendship or her trust seemed 
absolutely unchangeable. But let doubt or distrust 
gain the mastery in her mind, she was simply unrea- 
soning, unreasonable in the blindness of her prejudice. 

To those whom she fancied, the girl gave a wealth 
of frank, joyous, unquestioning affection. She was 
true as steel, and the one thing that would set her 
utterly, furiously at odds with one whom she had ever 
taken into her confidence, was an act of deceit or 


treachery. 
“Guard her well,” wrote Aunt Hester to her distant 


brother, “for when she loves it will be with the whole 
vehemence of her nature, and I pray God it may not 
be wasted on an unworthy man.” 

And the hour and the man had come even sooner 
than Aunt Hester had: supposed possible. A little 
party had been given down in the county. town.below 
them just one week after her return. It was in her 
honor and there she had met Edward Rand. 

He was a man.of thirty, tall, sinewy: and: athletic, 
with. clear cut features and. thoughtful: eyes—a man 
silent and reserved. beyond his years and:-with a quiet 
dignity of manner: that.made him. rather unpopular 
in: certaim sociak circles-im the provineialtown: where 
rhis lot was cast. Hewas a lawyer, the nephew of 
one. of the oldest. and-best known members. of the 





Hegal profession in. the state, and. it was: at the instance 
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THESE ARE THE MACHINES THAT DO THE BUSINESS 


AND MAKE LESS THAN ONE PER CENT OF BREAK FLOUR. 





GARDEN CITY BRUSH SCALPER. 


: ; 7 ai 4 A thorough removal of the impurities. before the flouring operation begins, and the conse- 

: ioe D quence—a Higher Grade Flour, no matter what system you are milling on, or how goed the 

i “e = output may be. ™@ IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN OVER ONE THOUSAND MELALS: 
~~ FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS =. 


GARDEN CITY MILLFURNISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of this gentleman that he had come to Minnesota 
some years before to assist him in his office. Rand 
was a man full of force, energy and no little con- 
sciousness of his own powers. Other and younger men 
in local circles spoke of him as supercilious, but no man 
called him superficial. He was one of those fellows 
who, having undertaken a thing would never drop it 
until accomplished. “The Judge,” as his uncle was 
generally known, was proud of and placed great trust 
in Rand, yet he could not but see that the young man 
was not altogether satisfied with his surroundings. He 
was not in the independent position he desired. He 
felt cramped and fettered. He needed to be his own 
master and head of his own business, Yet he could 
not for some time see a way 





return to the office he took a buggy and drove up to 
the mill. He was going to call on its owner. 

It was a glorious October afternoon; one of those 
Indian summery days of our late autumn when Lake 
Pepin lies like a flawless mirror in its gorgeous frame- 
work, the brilliant hues of frost-smitten foliage along 
the bold and beautiful shores. Across the placid sur- 
face—three miles away, yet seeming within easy rifle 
shot—the towering palisades of Maiden’s Leap and the 
rocky battlements to the north were reflected again in 
the upturned face of the unruffled deep. Farther 
away, veiled in a soft warm haze, the little town of 
Maiden Rock lay like white dots upon the painted hill- 
sides. Across the southern horizon stood the bluffs on 





by its own attendant steamer—were slowly gliding 
through the lake toward the great marts of Davenport 
and Dubuque, downstream, and far over under the op- 
posite cliffs a huge St. Louis steamer was plowing her 
northward way. All seemed sailing on their own in- 
verted images. 

“Where could I find a lovelier scene?” he asked 
himself. “Where could I better make my home—if 
she will share it?” and Kate Horton was the “she” re- 
ferred to. He had met her father at the party, but at 
the time had felt no special interest in him. It was 
with far different sensations that he extended his hand 
to him at the mill door this day and begged a few min- 
utes private conversation. George Horton gave a 
quick, troubled glance in the 
lawyer’s face. He had learned 





of providing a suitable substi- 
tute for himself in the Judge’s 
office, and his conscience 
would not let him go until he 
did. Pecuniarily he was doing 
well enough. The firm had a 
large practice, and very lib- 
eral compensation -was paid 
him for all he did—and he did 
a great deal. ~ He was a rising 
man, said the old heads. “He 
is stuck up and stingy,” said 
more than a dozen young , 
women who could extract from 
him no symptom of gallantry 
or attention. Manceuvering 
mothers suggested to him the 
propriety of having a home of 
his own, but he knew his own 
business. He wanted to be 
his own master before he ever 
married. He had been poor, 
his youth was one hard strug- 
gle from obscurity to success- 
ful attainment of his ends. 
He had worked his way 
through a western university 
and law school, teaching, cop- 
ying, canvassing, studying one 
term and slaving the next, so 
that he was fully twenty-five 
before he got fairly launched 
with his “sheepskin and shin- 
gle,” and he could not quite 
forget that never until then 
had the Judge extended any 
helping hand. To be sure he 
had never asked it. He was 
essentially a self made man. 
But the stern struggle had 
hardened, perhaps soured 
him a trifle. He was apt to be 
moody and cynical at times. 
He knew there were social 
heights to which he had not 
yet attained. He had been 
introduced in some of the 
“first circles” in St. Paul when 
visiting there with the Judge. 
There were people of high 
culture in the big river town 
in which the Judge made his 
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to dread the craft of late, for 
mortgages and foreclosures 
were the evil spirits of his 
nightly dreams. Rand knew 
something of his  circum- 
stances, and saw the suspi- 
cious gleam in the old soldier- 
-miller’s eye. He smiled re- 
assuringly, 

“Major Horton,” said he, 
addressing him by the title 
the ex-volunteer still loved to 
hear, “it is my own business 
that brings me here. I have 
come to tell you that I love 
your daughter, and I ask your 
permission to offer her my 
hand.” 

“Do you mean you haven’t 
told her yet?” queried the 
miller, half breathless at the 
sudden revelation’ 

“I havenot : I considered 
it a duty to speak first to you, 
as you are entitled to know 
my circumstances. I am not 
a stranger to you otherwise. 
Sir, until now no woman has 
ever won from me the senti- 
ments I feel for her. I know 
that my whole happiness is 
bound up in winning her for 
my wife.” 

“Well, Mr. Rand, this, at 
least, is downright straight- 
forward and old-fashioned,” 
gasped the other in continued 
perturbation. “Come in here. 
There’s no one to interfere.” 
And come in Mr. Rand did, 
and when he again appeared 
there was radiance in his face. 
He had won the elder’s entire 
confidence in that brief inter- 
view, and drove back to town 
with his best wishes and bless- 
ing. 

Singularly enough, neither 
man thought it necessary to 
consult the mother. 

And that October night, re- 
turning from a tea party ata 








home, and among them Mr. 
Rand was only just beginning 
to feel at ease. Down the river, along and below the 
lake, were other thriving towns and here he was soon 
well known. Here the business of the office frequently 
called him, and here in one of these, he went one 
night to the very party given in her honor and met 
Kate Horton. 

She was spending a few days in town at the home of 
a prominent physician. Mr. Rand had no business 
reason to keep him there more than forty-eight hours. 
It was characteristic of him that he did not stay be- 
yond that time. It was indicative of a new emotion in 
him that he returned from Red Wing within another 
day charged with business enough to keep him a week. 
Three evenings out of four found him at Kate Hor- 
ton’s side at Dr. C ’s, and on the day before his 








the Minnesota shore, smoking on their crests with the 
burning chaff of garnered wheat fields, and bending 
the willing waters in sweeping curve around to the 
southeast. Northward the densely wooded plateau of 
Frontenac seemed nestling under the shoulder of the 
grand old bluff that hems it in and stands sentinel 
against the winds that sweep raging down the reach be- 
yond the point. Here and there a few shallow, jagged, 
wooded “capes” shot far out into the lake, whose 
waters lapped the shore to hisright. Behind him rose 
the tapering spires of the pretty western town that had 
sprung up along the sandy shore. Off to the southeast 
on the far Wisconsin side, the little hamlets of Stock- 
holm and Pepin seemed peeping at their own pictures 
in the waters. Two or three huge rafts—each shoved 





neighbor’s, Kate Horton heard 
her lover’s story, and answered his eager pleading with 
a heart that beat as wildly as his own. Early in No- 
vember all the riverside seemed to know of their en- 
gagement. “They would make a splendid couple,” 
was the general verdict. “They were awfully in love 
with each other,” said the young women. “They are 
strong-willed, both of them,” said some wise old heads, 
“and if they clash—look out for storms.” 

December came without a clash or cloud, however. 
Rand was a devoted lover. Every day when absent 
his letter would find its way to the mill. Every week— 
sometimes twice, sometimes three times—he would 
come driving up the road from town, or cheerily 
tramping over from Frontenac station. Any one could 
see he was deeply, passionately in love with the mill- 
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er’s handsome daughter, and soon it seemed as though 
she, too, were as wrapped up in her loyal lover. 
Mamma proved their one thorn in the flesh—she never 
could be made to understand that Edward’s visits were 
not exclusively for her benefit, and persisted in mo- 
nopolizing the talk and his attentions when he came. 
The lovers had little chance for the prized ¢éte-a-téte 
except by taking long walks through the odorous 
woods. Then down came winter with biting, blasting 
breath, locked the deep lake in fetters of ice, heaped 
the roads and fields with drifted snow, and froze the 
blood in the veins of those who lingered by the way- 
side. November had not fled when lovers’ strolls 
through the wood paths became no longer possible. 
Rand’s blissful hours were not quite the unmixed 
blessings they had been, for now, though the miller’s 
fireside was cosy and warm, though Kate was looking 
lovelier than ever, though he well knew that his love 
was fully repaid and returned, though he wanted to be 
all that was courteous and considerate where Mrs. 
Horton was concerned, he did think, and so would any 
other man have thought, that her persistence in seizing 
upon him the moment he arrived, and her incessant 
chatter—her plying questions about all manner of peo- 
ple and things in the river towns—people and things 
in whem he felt no interest whatever—in fine her com- 
plete interference with the possibility of his having ten 
words alone with his beloved, was an exasperation for 
which there was no excuse. He would have appealed 
to Horton, but it was a matter too delicate. He did not 
wish to be thought selfish. Mrs. Horton certainly was 
lonely, and his coming was almost her only communi- 
cation with the outer world she loved, now that she 
coujd seldom go to town. And then, Horton was not 
often home now. He spent day after day with boon 


companions in town, and rumors reached him that the | j 


miller was drinking a great deal. Some said there was 


gambling going on in that smoky club room. He}! 


wrote to Kate that he thought some way should be de- 
vised by which they could have a little of the time to 
themselves, and Kate, though thinking so herself, de- 
tected what she considered a tone of reproach in the 
letter, and that stung her. In mid December, after 
an absence of an entire week, he came in suddenly, 
joyously, to spend an entire Saturday afternoon; and 
as hefore, mamma had pounced upon him the instant 
she could exchange her wrapper for her “calling 
dregs,” and poor Rand had barely had three happy 
flurried moments with his lady love when the future 
mother-in-law appeared, and, like Roy Stone’s brigade 
at Gettysburg, she had “come to stay.” I’m afraid it 
put him in ill humor, for his next letter spoke sharply 
of the matter. Kate took fire and answered in similar 
tone. Then he came hurrying down. They had a de- 
lightful sleighride, and all went merry as their own 
bells, Then he wrote that he would be there at four 
on acertain afternoon. She heard the down train go 
thundering over the bridge back in the valley, and 
stood watching and waiting at the western door, and 
not until after six did he come, looking jaded and 
troubled. It had been a clear, sparkling day. There 
was no ostensible cause for his detention. She half 
playfully rebuked him and asked what had kept him, 
and he gravely begged her to believe that he could not 
reach her earlier and to seek no other explanation. 
Flushing with surprise, perhaps with a jealous pang, 
she had suddenly drawn back and gazed up in his face 
with eyes that dilated dangerously. “Have I no right 
to know ?” she asked, with evident reproach. 

“Every right, my darling,” was his answer, “and yet 
I ask you to trust me implicitly and inquire no fur- 


ther.” 
She had persisted no more, yet herheart was troub- 


led. She did not like mystery: She believed that he 
ought to tell her everything. He saw the cloud=and 
strove to kiss it away, but just then mamma’s rustling 
gown was*heard; and she drew suddenly back. He at- 
tributed her action wholly to pique or indignation, and 
indeed, but for that, she would not so suddenly have 


left him. 
Yet when he got to the office and thought it all over 


he felt for her trouble. He loved her tenderly and 
he would not let pride stand in the way. Once she 
had admired a locket worn by a friend at an evening 
gathering in the town. He knew of one much the 





same style and certainly handsomér, It was too ex- 
uberant for his quiet taste, perhaps, but she liked it 
and that was enough. He bought it, had a small pic- 
ture set therein and with a substantial neck chain sent 
it to her with a loving note, “It is my Christmas gift to 
you, my darling. Wear it for me in love and in for- 
giveness if I was not all gentleness and kindness when 
last we met. On the 24th, the day before Christmas, I 
will be with you by two at the latest, and if any linger- 
ing doubt or fear remain, drive it away, my Kate, and 
trust me as I love you—utterly.” 

And now here it was Christmas eve, and all the long 
afternoon she had waited and watched. Mother had 
gone to spend the day with some friends over at the 
station and they were to bring her back at dark. 
Father had gone, as usual, to town. She was sore at 
heart ; she was disappointed. She felt slighted, neg- 
lected, even indignant, and, so feeling, she had torn 
off and hidden the locket on which three hours before 
she had lavished priceless kisses. Six o’clock came. 
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“HE TURNED PALE AND STOOD IN SILENCE, WAIT- 
ING FOR HER TO SPEAK.” 


All was pitchy darkness without. Mother had not re- 
turned, but she could account for that. As for father, 
he often remained late in town and when he came 
home he slept in his little room over at the mill-more 
than half the time. He seemed to prefer it, though 
she knew not why and had never pressed the question. 
Soon she heard the stamping of heavy boots in the 
kitchen. Two of the mill hands had come in for sup- 
per, and going thither she found. them reinforced by a 
young farmer of the neighborhood, .a stalwart Swede 
who-was believed to cherish a secret passion for Lena, 
but was too sheepish to divulge it. _He had stopped on 
the way back from town to leave a little Christmas gift 
which Lena was blushingly admiring. 

“Did you see anything of father~-of Mr. Horton ?” 
she asked him. 

“No, Miss Kate, not to-day. I heard he was in 
town, though,” and he added the last words with vague 
embarrassment. 





“Well, do you know whether Mr. Rand was there ?” 
she asked, and the hot blood rushed to her cheeks. 

“Mr. Rand? O, yes’m! He was there all right. I 
seen him at one o’clock,” said young Larson, with a 
joyous eagerness that indicated he considered the in- 
formation welcome in the highest degree. 

She went back to the little parlor, stunned. There 
since noon! He had promised to be with her at two. 
Other men could drive out through the storm and not 
he! ‘What did it—what cou/d it mean? Nervously she 
paced the floor, wringing her hands and ever and anon 
clutching at the ruching at her throat. Lena came to 
ask her if she would have supper. She would have 
nothing. For two hours she fumed and: fretted, going 
time and again to the door to listen for sleigh bells, 
but all was silence and darkness. At eight. o’clock 
Lena again came, “Mr. Horton had supper-in. towm 
and had gone to bed, was what Carl had come in to 
tell her.” 

Then her father, too, had breasted the storm and 
come home. 

“How long since ?” she asked Lena. 

“Half an hour ago, Carl says.” 

Father could face it, but nother lover. Oh, it was 
pitiful—shameful! She was in a fury of wounded 
pride and love when the door opened and, shaking 
himself like a huge Newfoundland and throwing off his 
snow-laden garments, Ned Rand stood before her. 

The love and joy in his eyes died as he caught sight 
of her face. An eager expression of delight at finding 
her alone was stifled on his lips. He turned pale and 
stood in silence, waiting for her to speak. She, trem- 
bling from head to foot, her bosom heaving, her hands 
clenching, simply glared at him. At last he gently 
held out his hands. Reproachfully, lovingly, with in- 
finite tenderness, he spoke her name. 

“Kate—my Kate.” 

“Your Kate? No! Kate to o man who can so 
slight, neglect—yes, deceive me. Edward Rand, will 
you explain this fully.and at once? Will you?” she 
repeated, stepping close before him like a tragedy 
queen, her eyes gleaming. 

He stood transfixed. Then shook his head slowly, 


sadly— 
“Not now, Kate—not to-night—not Christmas eve. 


Think, darling,” he said, stepping toward her and 
attempting to take her hand. 

“Now. Yes, to-night! Don’t touch me!” she al- 
most screamed, springing back to the wall. “Now! 
at once, or never! Do youhear! Mever/” 

White as a sheet his face had grown. Tears welled 
to his eyes, but he dashed them away and threw back 
his head. 

“The woman I love and would marrymust trust me,” 
he said slowly. “To-morrow night, if must be, you 
shall know. Kate, bear with me till then,” and the 
eyes were full of appeal. 

“Find your woman elsewhere, then,” was the almost 
Savage answer. “I'll not be your dupe—your toy. 
Here ; take this,” she cried, springing suddenly to 
the drawer. “Take your locket. I hate it, I despise 


you.” 
For one moment he gazed at her in wonder, in bit- 


ter pain. Then slowly he turned to the door, bowed 

low, and without another glance, took coat and wraps 

from their peg and stepped out into the blinding snow. 
* * * * * * * * * 

The glorious sunlight streamed over sheet on sheet 
of virgin, unspotted snow when the distant bells rang 
in the holy Christmas.morning. All life, sparkle, joy 
and gladness seemed the homesteads along the shining 
shores of Pepin, but its rays brought no blessing to 
the bewildered. brain of poor George Horton, half 
raising from his troubled, drunken sleep; no hope or 
gladness-to the dark-eyed girl- who. had tossed in rest- 
less: misery all night long; no comfort to the stern- 
faced, white-lipped: man. who looked. out from:the,car 
windows-over the peaceful valley that-had beemall the 
world to him, but.the day before. Down in a corner 
of the deserted sitting room, the: dancing rays -had. 
found an object that reflected their sheem and glory: 
Only one speck of dazzling light, one gleam of sun- 
shine, illumined the miler’s home that Christmas 
morning. It flashed from. the spurned locket left by 
Edward Rand. 
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This Barrel is made of an inner and outer circle of Staves, with every joint broken so that there can be No Leakage. The 
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manufacture, making the chime the most substantial of any flour barrel made. 
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Mitts with first quality Barrels and Darrel Stock. 
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basement. Capacity, 40,000 Barrels of Flour or 5,000 Tons of Merchandise. All goods stored. covered by open policy of insurance 
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II. 

A year rolled away, and grave indeed were the 
changes that had come over the scene. Miserable as 
that Christmas had been, even greater misery seemed 
in store for those who were left around what was once 
Horton’s mill. Who were they? And what was left? 
Edward Rand had never returned. In the darkness of 
night and into the thickest of the falling snow he had 
been virtually driven by the woman he loved. She 
had been harsh, bitter, unreasoning. She could not 
wait one day for the explanation so imperiously de- 
manded. His pride, his manhood, his sense of jus- 
tice were all outraged at her display of intemperate and 
jealous exaction. Go to heragain he would not, until 
recalled with a plea for for- 





viviality ensued at the club, then cards, and when 
noon came not only was the money gone which he had 
brought, but Aunt Hester’s Christmas draft for fifty 
dollars had been cashed, and lost at poker. 

To get dead drunk after that was the only solution 
of his miseries that occurred to poor Horton, and 
when Rand heard of him it was to learn with dismay 
that drunk, and in this blinding snow storm, he had 
driven out on the lake to take the short cut for home. 
An anxious search they had of it that solemn after- 
noon. It was sundown when they found him, sense- 
less and completely snowed under, lying beside his 
sleigh close to the shore. A faithful dog had saved 
him, and the sorry old team had been too glad to rest 





Horton went about his work and stuck to it- fora 
week, never quitting the mill or the house. He 
seemed crushed at the thought of his folly. Not ex- 
pecting Rand before New Year’s day, he made no in- 
quiries as to his absence. On New Year’s day he had 
driven to town expecting to meet him at the depot and 
bring him out. He wanted to thank him and to assure 
him of his contrition and his purpose to do better; 
but no Rand appeared, and he went home troubled. 
That night he sat long by his daughter’s side, longing 
for certain information, yet shrinking from the ques- 
tion. He looked wistfully; into her sad face time and 
again. He saw plainly that something had gone 
amiss, and that pride alone was giving her strength, 
At last he took her hand. 

“He has not been here for 





giveness from her lips or hand. 
A week, a month he waited, 
and no letter, no word, no 
token came. He knew that 
could she but know the cause 
of his detention, she would 
bow her pride in the dust and 
implore his pardon, but he 
held that it was not for him to 
tell her. The woman whom 
he took to be his wife must 
trust him, must believe in him 
through all and all. His had: 
been a life of singular purity, 
almost of asceticism, for it 
had been one struggle against 
poverty until the last few 
years. No man could accuse 
him, said Edward Rand, and 
no woman should. 

And then, he could not bear 
to tell her—he did not want 
her to know—the real reason 
of his absence on those two 
afternoons. Early in Novem- 
ber he had heard the town 
gossips talking of old George 
Horton’s evil habits. That 
“club” was a place of baleful 
reputation where the easily 
tempted were led to spend 
their savings and to risk many 
a dollar in games of cards 
with local experts of hazy rec- 
ords. Several stalwart farm- 
ers were said to have left the 
price of many a load of prod- 
uce behind its glazed doors, 
and four days out of a week 
George Horton was in there 
drinking, often gambling. 
One day Rand had met him 
on the street unmistakably 
drunk. Once again he had 
seen him at the bank vainly 
endeavoring to raise money 
on an unendorsed note, and 
on the bright wintry afternoon 
“when he had finally reached 
his sweetheart, looking jaded 
and troubled, he had been 
told almost the moment he 
stepped off the train that the 

















a week, Kate. What does it 
mean ?” 

“We have quarreled, father, 
and—and I do not care for 
him as I thought—as I did,” 
was the simple answer. 

And looking into her face, 











THE MILLER OF DEE—VIII. 


George Horton started as if 








stung. Quarreled, and she 
did not care for him as she 
had? An insane idea struck 
him. Edward Rand was an 
outspoken prohibitionist. He 
had heard so time and again. 
Then he had doubtless spok- 
en in disdainful terms of the 
father’s weakness to the 
daughter. She had resented 
it. The quarrel had been 
about dim, and his daughter’s 
filial affection had triumphed 
over her love. He blamed 
Rand. He hated him now 
for daring to speak of such a 
thing to her of all others, but 
he loved his girl with tenfold 
tenderness for her loyalty, and 
he went out from her presence 
with a tremulous kiss and 
blessing, and that night he 
prayed for strength to be 
worthy of that daughter’s love. 
Blind fool! He never dreamed 
that Edward Rand had lost 
all in shielding him. 

And so six priceless weeks 
passed away, and at the end 
of that time Mr. Rand quietly 
bade adieu to a few friends in 
‘Red Wing and left for the far 
west. One day in February 
Kate Horton heard with a 
strange dumb ache at her 
heart that her lover had moved 
to Montana and expected to 
settle there. It was a hard 
life that followed. Her moth- 
er was querulous and exact- 
ing. Her father was full of 
moody care. The business 
that came to the mill was 
barely enough to pay running 














miller was in town and so 
helplessly drunk that “somebody ought to look after 
him.” Rand shouldered his way into the “club” 
with scant ceremony. He never drank in his life, 
and had small sympathy for those who did, but this 
was Kate’s father.. He found the ex-volunteer indeed 
far gone, and with the aid of a friend got him to a 
neighboring room and put him to bed. Late in the 
afternoon “the Major” had awakened demanding drink, 
and then the young man roused him up, drove him out 
home, and saw him to his room in the mill before pre- 
senting himself to her. 

On this Christmas holiday it had been even worse. 
Horton had gone in early to buy some few things for 
the home dinner and a present for Kate. A swarm of 
old associates were in town on similar errands. 





from the weary pull. Not until late did Rand get him 
back to the mill and to bed that night. He did not 
want her to know anything of her father’s condition. 
Oddly enough, no rumor of his habits had yet reached 


-her, and he purposely remained with him until the miller 


was sound asleep before going to seek his love. Then 
she had driven him forth again. It was not the phys- 
ical suffering and exhaustion that he cared for. Hewas 
cut to the heart by her bitter and relentless words. 
Yet he loved her and would return to her, if she would 
but call—and no call came. 

Now as for her: Kate Horton saw nothing of her 
father on Christmas day. She felt too ill, she said, to 
leave her room. Her mother had nursed her after a 


Con-| fashion when that giddy matron had returned home. 





expenses, and in all his gloom 
and anxiety it was plain that the miller’s health was 
fast failing. Then there came a worse calamity. 

One night in early April she was aroused by shouts 
of alarm, and, springing up in bed, found her room a 
broad glare of light. A glance from the window re- 
vealed the cause. The mill was wrapped in flames. 
How it caught, what had caused it, no man could ever 
tell. There was no insurance to speak of. That had 
been allowed to drop long ago, and, half crazed with 
misery and helplessness, poor Horton saw the wreck of 
his property swept away before his eyes. When morn- 
-ing dawned only smouldering ruins marked the spot 
where but yesterday had clacked and whirred the mill. 

Then the old soldier took to his bed. He was’bro- 
ken in heart and spirit. He never seemed to rally. 
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His wife could be of little help even then. She had 
never been a helpmeet. It was Kate who tirelessly 
ministered to his wants, read to him, nursed and pet- 
ted him and strove to cheer him. Neighbors came to 
offer sympathy and aid, but he seemed to cling to 
Kate. . His eyes followed her every movement; often 
they were blinded by scalding tears. Sometimes he 
would make a feeble effort to speak of her future and 
to lament his past. She always checked him; but 
one night when the rain fell heavily, and the creek 
was roaring and swirling through the willows in the 
bottom, and the waves of Pepin beat fiercely along the 
shores as though rejoicing in wild glee that they had 
thrown off at last their icy yoke, old Horton took and 
held his daughter’s hand. 

“Kate,” he whispered, “I want to know—was it 
about me you quarreled—you and Rand? _ I wasn’t 
worth it, daughter. He was right, even if he did speak 
harshly of your old father.” 

“He! Speak harshly of you, father!” she cried, 
startled out of her guard by the utterly unexpected 
words. .“He never did. He always was fond of you. 
What can you mean ?” 

Poor Horton raised himself upon his elbow, nerved 
by the strength of a new and deep emotion. He gazed 
imploringly into her eyes. He put one feeble hand 
upon her shoulder, and the next words came with a 
gasp: 

“Do you mean—did he never tell you about—about 
my drinking, Kate?” and the voice sank almost to a 
whisper at the close. 

She looked incredulous. For an instant Kate Hor- 
tom thought her father’s mind was going. 





“He never spoke of such a thing. How could he, 
father? No. I may have been wrong, but I was hurt 
and angry. He had twice stayed away whole after- 
noons when he had promised to be with me. The last 
time was Christmas eve, and when I—I said he must 
explain, he would not, and—O father, what is it?” 
she almost screamed. 

The poor old fellow with one stifled groan had fallen 
back upon his pillow—senseless. 

Another week and all that was mortal of George 
Horton, the soldier-miller, was restored to earth, and 
Kate looked forth upon the world, knowing that all 
that stood between her poor half dazed mother and 
starvation, was her own strong will and steadfast effort. 
Her heart was crushed within her, for the day before 
his death, her father had whispered to her that it was 
to keep her from a knowledge of his weakness that 
Edward Rand would not explain that absence. It was 
to guard and shield her father that he had suffered her 
scorn and contempt. It was too late even to beg his 
forgiveness now. He could only hold her in pity for 
her wretched and suspicious nature. He could not 
love a woman who had so cruelly wronged him. 


Over toward the station was a little country school. 
This was secured to her through the efforts of some of 
her father’s old soldier friends, and here, meekly, pa- 
tiently, but with almost broken heart, she took up the 
duties of her dreary life. Ever before her was the 
picture of that one great act of injustice and cruelty in 
her past. It made her singularly tolerant, unusually 
gentle and slow to anger, even with the most turbulent 
of the sturdy brood that daily clustered within the 
bare wooden walls. They grew to love the soft voiced, 
sad faced “schoolmarm” in her dress of fading black. 
They trudged along beside her through the wood paths, 
carrying her little basket with its scanty luncheon. 
They brought her gorgeous bunches of the autumn 
leaves when October came round again. They har- 
nessed themselves to an old wagon box on runners and 
dragged her homeward in triumph when the first snow 
fell; and, many an inexplicable reinforcement came 
to the widow’s woodpile and larder that winter, when 
“Miss Kate” was off at her school. 


And then came the glistening Christmas-tide, when 
the snow lay sparkling on bluff and hillside and stretch- 
ing in unsullied beauty across the frozen surface of the 
lake, and one day, just at nightfall, just as the lights 
were beginning to gleam far over on the Wisconsin 
shore, and the Pleiades to twinkle over Maiden’s Leap, 
she heard a crunching footstep through the snow without 
=a firm rat-tat at the door, and hastily throwing it 


open, Kate Horton stood face to face with Edward 
Rand. 

’ For an instant neither spoke. He had drawn off his 
heavy driving glove and stood holding out his shapely 
white hand. She never knew—she never could tell 
just how she did feel. She must have looked about to 
fall or faint, or something to justify his wholly uncon- 
ventional conduct, for the next instant he had seized 
her in his strong arms, had strained her to his breast, 
and was pressing kiss after kiss upon her burning face. 
As for Kate, she had burst into a fit of uncontrollable, 
yes—hysterical—weeping, and was sobbing her heart 
out on his shoulder. ; 

It was long before either could speak collectedly or 
connectedly. What need was there? A few broken 
words, a dozen tender love-names, a hundred thrilling 
kisses—they told far more effectively than any narra- 
tive, the chapters of her discovery and her deep de- 
spair and contrition; of his suffering, his love and 
longing to return to her, of his utter forgiveness, of 
their complete reconciliation. 

That night to mamma’s wild surprise, Edward re- 
fused to leave her daughter’s side a single instant, and 
laughingly dared to say to her: 





“You must not blame me, Mrs. Horton. I can think 
of nothing but Kate, to-night. I can only talk of or 
to her.” 

And later, as he stood at the door step to say one 
more last good-night, he looked proudly down into the 
lovely face, still flushed, still half tearful, that gazed up 
into his with such pathetically fond eyes : 

“And will you trust me this time, sweetheart, if I 
should not get out here quite at ten to-morrow?” 

Again she hid her head, clinging more fondly to his 
neck. 

“Ah, Ned, you would not laugh at me if you knew 
what this year has been. I never wanted to see anoth- 
er Christmas.” 

“It was a sorry day for us a year ago, my darling,” 
he answered tenderly, “but we both have learned a 
lesson—a good one—and now, please God, it shall be 
ever with joyful, reverent hearts that we can say 
‘Christmas Comes Again.’ ” 








I roam from yonder spring afar 
’Mid groves and rocky hills ; 

Beneath the shade of gnarléd oaks 
I greet my purling rills. 


I crisp beneath the wintry moon, 
I mirror every star, 

While oft they whisper unto me 
Strange secrets from afar. 


I wind through grassy meadows fair, 
Where red strawberries grow ; 

I loiter in the willow’s shade, 
And ’neath the maples flow. 


I eddy o’er the yellow sands, 
Where reeds and rushes sway ; 

I hear the robin’s morning song 
Beside the king’s highway. 











THE BROOK. 


I ripple by the moss-grown rocks 
Where violets are blue ; 

I turn the dripping mill-wheel round 
With lightsome heart and true. 


I purl o’er many a pebbly reach, 
Where darting minnows gleam ; 

I linger ’neath the arching bridge 
That spans my sparkling stream. 


I fall o’er yonder rocky ledge, 
Beneath my silvery spray ; 

I dream, ’mid autumn’s mellow haze, 
The golden hours away. 


I vanish ’mid the brakes and sedge 
Where water lilies grow, 

Then mingle with the river’s tide 
And to the ocean flow. 
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COOPERAGE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


In the manufacture of flour barrels, Minneapolis oc- 
cupies the same pre-eminent position that it does in 
flour making. Our mills make the presence of a large 
coopering interest a necessity. Out of the four million 
barrels or over of flour annually turned out in Minne- 
apolis, fully half is shipped away in wooden barrels. 
The barrel manufacture here is therefore the most ex- 
tensive in the United States of its kind, and probably 
in the world. There are now in the city eleven shops, 
seven of which are operated on the co-operative plan. 
At times this fall they have employed as high as goo 
hands, and made 80,000 barrels in a week, our flouring 
mills supplying a ready market for their product at re- 
munerative prices. When it is mentioned that 80,000 
barrels represent a value of over $30,000, and that 
$10,000 would be expended in labor for their produc- 
tion, the importance of the interest may be the better 
appreciated. Labor saving machinery has always met 
with violent opposition from the working cooper, fur- 
nishing little stimulus to inventive genius to perfect 
machinery for lessening the cost of manufacturing bar- 
rels, and as yet the greater portion of the work is done 
by hand. Only a small part of the work at best can 
be done with the machinery in use at the present time, 
and the shops in Minneapolis possessing this are in 
the minority. 

The theory of co-operation probably never found as 
practical and successful an exemplification as in the 
coopering business of Minneapolis. As we have pre- 
viously mentioned, there are six out of the eleven 
shops in the city that are run on the co-operative plan, 
and, besides establishing for themselves a credit and 
standing commercially equal to the best, these shops 
have elevated our working coopers to a position of re- 


spect and made them steady, hard working men, with 
an ambition to still better their condition. The co- 


operative movement was first attempted in 1869, a shop 
partially organized on that plan being started by F. L. 
Bachelder, C. W. Curtis, L. Stoker and F. Stoker. 
They employed about ten hands, and in their efforts to 
getalong, were greatly assisted by C. A. Pillsbury, than 
whom there has not been a truer or more valuable 
friend to the movement from its inception. Mr. Pills- 
bury was then interested in the old Taylor mill; and 
gave its patronage to the new shop. Afterrunning for 
a year, the Stokers bought out the other members in 
the shop, eliminating its co-operative feature. In the 
earlier part of 1874, the cooper business here became 
greatly disturbed. Cuts in labor, followed by strikes, 
were the order of the day, and there was continual 
contention between the “boss” and working cooper. 
The practice of shops keeping on their pay rolls from 
one-third to one-half more men than they could fur- 
nish steady employment to, was then also in vogue, and 
it had much to do with influencing the working coop- 
ers to branch out for themselves. It was these evils 
that led to another effort at co-operative cooperage in 
1874. On November 23, of that year, the Co-opera- 
tive Barrel Co., now the largest company of the kind 
in the city, was organized. The incorporators were 
F. L. Bachelder, Peter Kenney, C. W. Curtis, H. E. 
Roberts and J. W. Overacker, and the capital stock 
was $10,000. This company has since grown until it 
embraces about 125 members, and has a capital stock 
of $50,000. The Union company, organized last 
May, has just been consolidated with it. The Co-op- 
erative company received invaluable assistance, as 
have others, in its infancy, from C. A. Pillsbury, it be- 
ing very improbable that it could have succeeded 
without his fostering care. Other millers failed to see 
the importance to them of the co-operative movement, 
and for a long time gave it no encouragement. The 
existence in 1877 of similar causes as before the forma- 
tion of the Co-operative company resulted in the or- 
ganization of the North Star Barrel Co. in October of 
that year. The incorporators were P. J. Kenney, D. 
G. Wentworth, F. L. Bachelder, John O’Donnell and 
H. W. Burroughs. This company is now a very 
strong one, and has a capital stock of $100,000. By 
the next year the two pioneer co-operative shops had 
been placed on a substantial basis, and other millers 
than C. A. Pillsbury commenced to patronize them. 
At different times from that on, other co-operative 





shops sprung into existence, until there are now six in 
the city, all in a prosperous condition. 

The principle upon which these shops are operated 
is to not only furnish their members with steady employ- 
ment, but to secure to them all profits that there may 
be in the business. It affords a workman with a very 
small amount of money an opportunity to invest it, 
and, to a certain extent, become his own employer. 
It has been the means of inspiring our coopers with a 
desire to improve their condition, and has elevated 
them from a dissolute and impecunious set of men, to 
industrious, prosperous and respected citizens. The 
men holding memberships in the shops of the city 
range in the amount of stock paid up in their respect- 
ive companies, from a few dollars up to several hun- 
dred, while many have homes either partly or fully 
paid for, and not a few are comfortably situated for life. 
The most of them can thank co-operation for what they 
possess. 

The plan of organization of these companies is sim- 
ilar to that involved in stock concerns, except that 
the membership is restricted to practical coopers, 
each one of whom has a single vote upon all matters 
coming before the company. A president, secretary, 
treasurer and board of directors are elected annually, 
the latter directing the business. The use of liquor 
is strictly prohibited by all the companies, and a 
drinking man is considered unfit for membership. 
Most of the companies have extensive buildings, and 
several quite valuable pieces of real estate. 

There are five of what are termed ‘‘boss” shops in 
the city ; that is, shops operated by either stock com- 
panies or individuals. The largest of these is that of 
the Hall & Dann Barrel Co., which is the heaviest 
cooper company in the city. This company controls 
the right to manufacture double stave barrels for the 
entire state, and devotes a large part of its capacity to 
the production of that exclusive package. Its shops 
are located at the corner of Third avenue and First 
street south, near the milling district, in alarge and 
substantial brick building, four stories in height, 
while it owns another brick structure adjoining in 
which there is room for storing 40,000 barrels, either 
empty or filled with flour. On a recent trial, its 
shops turned out nearly 6,000 barrels in ten hours, 
using four working-off machines. The capital stock 
of the company is $250,000, all of which is paid in. 
Chas. McC. Reeve is the manager, and Hall Roberts 
the foreman. 

The shops not already alluded to may be summed 
up as follows : 

A. Bumb’s is the oldest “boss” shop in the city, 
having been in operation since 1872. Mr. Bumb is a 
man of quite large means, having acquired much of it 
by the advance of real estate, besides making consid- 
erable money in coopering in the palmy days of the 
business. 

The Hennepin County Barrel Co. was the next co- 
operative company organized after the North Star 
Co., the date of its foundation being April 7, 1880. It 
has extensive buildings, owns quite valuable real es- 
tate, and has done next to the largest business in the 
city on the present crop. Its capitalstock is $50,000. 

The Phoenix Barrel Co. was organized March 21, 
1881, with a capital stock of $10,000; the Northwest- 
ern Barrel Co., Dec. 1, 1881, with $25,000 capital stock, 
and the Minnesota Barrel Co. in July, 1884, with 
$5,000 capital stock. Wm. Stevens erected his large 
shop a year ago this winter, but previous to that time 
was connected with the Minneapolis Barrel Co., since 
gone out of business. Doud, Son & Co., who have 
shops at different points in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
began business here in 1882. 

The appended table exhibits the forces of the respec- 
tive shops in Minneapolis : 


Other 

Coopers. hands. 
DO, SOW CO os ooo cae se smccsceseseccndcscasteneesces 33 14 
RIMES RENN, NUON Se konica ced aon ce ec se useehpns saaihn 65 << 
I inci cv een ke Ops s> sce annssnedees aunaciess 30 “ 
SE EE NDS a dinin Gua a'oinn 00d dha desnbed Ones eeaceues 120 ‘ois 
Pemmegen TBE Ces. 565 os cscs casos saccsensuescccseces 80 35 
I cs cc untain? spew sbes haa o0.0'e58s apeiees ents 60 ee 
Co-operative Kbl. Co. (Sixth st. shop).*......-....-..---- 125 ‘ee 
PUREE te NO op asst n winks Seeks cvs dca weamede + ’ 22 80 
Ph NI as atin i wee tie dxadsvddu esau ness canis coeeens 60 15 
Re OR ae ee ana sass mano nensesuanens 30 ae 
ERs MM Rd one sean see awlclueacev suas duabenseteias 8 Sas 
SEE o caghabbchone obs e8eee idee tnccacectocesceaueuese 742 144 


“Shops run on the co-operative plan. 


i A NEW MILL POEM. 


NoTE: It is painfully evident that unless a new 
poem on the “Old Mill” is written soon, the editors 
of the milling papers, throughout this broad land, 
will have to suspend the publication of their respective 
journals. The glad New Year is upon us, and there 
is no fitter time to forever drop on “Listen to the 
Water Mill” and the other mill poems that have been: 
doing duty for the last twenty years, and to spring 
something fresh upon a confiding public. I therefore 
outline the following, and trust “it will fill a long felt 
want.” 

THE EXTREMELY OLD MILL. 


The very old mill 
Stood on the hill 
Beside the rill : 
It stands there still, 
And always will— 
“If poets are to be believed, 
And don’t you forget it. 


The miller’s girls 

Had lovely curls, 

And teeth of pearls ; 
They all were wise, 
Had lovely eyes, 

And lots of wealth, 
And splendid health— 


And they were all darlings from the word “go,” 
If fiction is to be trusted. 


The old mill stream 

Was like a dream ; 

Its silvery gleam 

Lit up the beam. 

The water wheel, 

That ground the meal, 

We all did feel 

Was a terrible deal-— 

‘For us poets to give to a confiding public, regularly 
every six months, and Tennyson, Eliza Cook, and 
the rest of us will have to let up. 


The wheels went round 
With whirring sound ; 
The cattle fed 

Beneath the shed; 

The brook was clear. 
The miller’s cheer, 
Known far and near, 
Was held most dear. 
~ Around the door, 

And on the floor, 
Behind, before, 

The rafters o’er, 

Flour dust did pour. 
Each beam was white, 
And in the night 

The flickering light 
Shone clear and bright— 

And told all the neighbors that the old mill was work- 
ing overtime. 


So let it be, 

And we shall see 

How long the mill, 

Upon the hill, 

Beside the rill— 

Will live in poetry; and we are gambling on the fact 

that she will stay right where she is until the cows 
come home. 
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A man might then behold 
At Christmas, in each hall, 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and small. 


The neighbors were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true ; 

The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new. 





—Old Song. 
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JAMES M’DANIEL. 
WASHBURN A MILL. 


THE HEAD MILLERS OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


No elaborate introduction is necessary to acquaint 
the majority of our readers with this remarkable asso- 
ciation of men. They are known wherever the milling 
trade is practiced, and respected for their intelligence, 
industry and talents, which have done so much to 
evolve the scientific art of milling from the chaotic 
state in which they found it but a few years ago. In 
the following brief paragraphs, we have attempted no 
biography or flattering notice, but have given, in as 
few words as possible, the milling history of each sub- 
ject, and left the portraits to speak for themselves, in 
proof of our summary of their characteristics as con- 
tained in a preceding sentence of this paragraph. 


JAMES M’DANIEL. 


Born at Cazenovia, Madison county, N. Y., Dec. 1, 
1847. Commenced the miller’s trade at Manlius, N. 
Y., in 1868. Came to Minneapolis in March, 1874, 
and accepted charge of the Washburn B mill in 1877. 
In Feb. 1879, he was promoted to the same position in 
the Washburn C mill, and in September to that in the 


Washburn A. 
DAVID WILLIAMS. 


Born in September, 1830, at Chester, England. 
Commenced milling in 1857, and removed to Minne- 
apolis in May, 1875, for about two and a half years be- 
ing employed in the Washburn mills. Had charge of 
the old City mill in 1879, and on the completion of 
the Northwestern the next year, became head miller 
of that. 

WILLIAM H. HELFRICH. 

Born in Lehigh county, Pa., March 21, 1848. 
Commenced the miller’s trade at Logansport, Ind., in 











ENOCH STAHLER, 


1864. Came to Minneapolis in 1869, accepting a po- 
sition in the Arctic mill as second miller. On Jan. 
14, 1877, he was given charge of the Empire mill, and 
on Nov. 14, 1881, the Anchor mill. 


ENOCH STAHLER. 


Born at Lockport, N. Y., May 25, 1836. Com- 
menced miller’s trade in 1852 at Mount Morris, same 
state. Came to Minneapolis in 1873, and was given 
charge of the Dakota mill in 1878, in 1883-84 also run- 
ning the St. Anthony. Just previous to the war he 
ran a mill at Charleston, S. C., and also one at Lock- 
port after the war. 

HERMAN BIDWELL. 


Born in the town of Barre, N. Y., March 2, 1852. 
Commenced the miller’s trade at Galesville, Wis., 
Came to Minneapolis in 1879, and took 


in 1871. 
Previous to 


charge of the Galaxy mill Feb. 15, 1881. 
taking the latter position, he for several months was 
head miller of the Red River roller mill at Fergus 
Falls. ; 
CHAS. N. WRIGHT. 

Born at Westerville, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1851. Com- 
menced the miller’s trade at Fort Covington, N. Y., in 
1869. Came to Minneapolis in 1881, and took charge 
of the Crown Roller mill in 1883. 


JOHN S. DODGE. 


Born at Pulaski, Oswego county, N. Y., March 15, 
1853. Commenced the miller’s trade in 1870, at 





WILLIAM H. HELFRICH. 
ANCHOR MILL. 


Beaver, Minn. In 1878 took charge of the 200 bbl 
experimental mill in the Washburn C, and in the fall 
of 1880, succeeded tothe position of head miller in the 
Washburn B. In September, 1882, he was given the 
Washburn C mill to run. 
JAMES W. TAMM. 
Born at Logansport, Ind., Nov. 15, 1848, commenc- 
ing the miller’s trade at that place in 1869. Came to 
Minneapolis in 1872, and took charge of the Arctic 
mill in 1874, and changed to the Phoenix mill in 1880. 
THOS. W. SCOTT. 
Born at Montreal, Can., March-28, 1848, and com- 
menced the miller’s trade in 1862. Came to Minne- 
apolis in October, 1873, and took charge of the Hum- 
boldt mill in 1880. 
WM. LOCKERBIE. 
Born at Ventnor, Ont., April 26, 1846. 


1865. Came to Minneapolis in July, 1872. 


of the Standard in the summer of 1883. 
THOS. L. CLARK. 


Born at Newport, Me., June 22, 1855. 


Com- 
menced the miller’s trade at Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 
Took 


charge of the Excelsior mill in the fall of 1882, and 


Com- 





DAVID WILLIAMS. 
NORTHWESTERN MILL, 


took charge of Kendall & Smith’s mill at Lincoln, 
Neb.; also was head miller of the Lincoln mill at 
Anoka and the Zenith in the city for short periods, and 
took charge of the Palisade in September last. 
J. F. STEPHENS. 
Born in Chester county, Pa., July 4, 1852. Com- 
menced milling with his father at Embreeville, same 
state. Came to Minneapolis in the fall of 1872, and 
entered the employ of Crocker, Fisk & Co. Took 
charge of the Minneapolis mill in 1878, and the Pettit 
mill in 1881. 
JOSEPH M’CARTIN. 
Born at Lonsdale, R. I., in 1857. He commenced 
the miller’s trade in the Union mill in 1875, and in 
March, 1881, was given charge of it. In September 
last his firm purchasing the St. Anthony mill, he be- 
came also head miller of that. 
EBENEZER STEPHENS. 
Born March 3, 1847, in Chester county, Pa. Com- 
menced the miller’s trade with his father in 1860, at 
Embreeville, Pa. Came to Minneapolis in 1867, and 
took charge of the Minneapolis mill in February, 1872, 
afterward becoming part owner and head miller of the 
Freeman mill, at River Falls, Wis. In the fall of 
1881 he became a partner in the firm of Crocker, Fisk 
& Co., and again assumed charge of the Minneapolis 
mill. 
FRED D. ZIMMERMAN. 
Born at Waldshut, Baden, Germany, in 1850. Com- 
menced milling trade in 1865 at Rochester, N. Y. 
Came to Minneapolis in 1873, having charge of Union 
mill, and afterward Freeman’s mill, at La Crosse, 





HERMAN BIDWELL. 








DAKOTA MILL, 


. 


menced the milling trade March 23, 1875, and in 1881 


GALAXY MILL, 
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Phantx Tron Works Co. 


Office of NORTHWESTERN ROLLER MILL, | M 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 21, 1884. <0e| ITTLE ONI OR ; 


| 








grinding screenings, is giving good satisfaction. It is a light run- 
n'ng machine, not requiring more than one and one-half horse 
power, and needs but little attention. Your: 








Office of CROWN ROLLER MILLS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 17, 1884. 
Pheeniz Tron Works Co. 

_ Gentlemen—We have given your Little Monitor a thorough 
trial and feel convinced it is the dest machine we have ever used 
for reducing screenings. The belt drive is unique and its adjust- 
ments perfect. Yours truly, 


Gentlemen—The Little Monitor Roller Mill bought of you for | 
| 
| 
| 


s resp’y, 
SIDLE-FLETCHER-HOLMES-CO, CHRISTIAN, BRO. & CO. 




















TIMES ARE HARD AND MARGINS 
ARE SMALL. 


FIVE CENTS SAVED ON THE COST OF A 
BARREL OF FLOUR IS A BIG THING FOR 
ANY MILLER. THE LITTLE MONITOR 
WILL Do IT. 

ALL THE BEST MILLS IN THE NORiH- 
WEST ARE USING IT TO GRIND THEIR 
SCREENINGS, AND ARE RUNNING THE 
PRODUCTS THERE FROM INTO THE 
FLOUR. BRAN AND MIDDLINGS. 

YOU CAN DO IT, AND THERE IS MONEY 
IN‘IT. 


THERE ARE GOOD REASONS 
FOR ITS SUCCESS. 








IT COSTS LITTLE MONEY. 

IT TAKES LITTLE POWER. 

IT IS CORRUGATED JUST RIGHT FOR THE 
WORK IT HAS TO DO. 

THE SINGLE BELT DRIVE IS PERFECT 
AND, NOISELESS. 

THE ADJUSTMENTS CAN NOT BE EX- 
CELLED. . 

IT IS SOLD ON ITS MERITS, AND IF IT 
IS NOT BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
DEVICE FOR THE SAME PURPOSE, IT 
WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 








Office of COLUMBIA MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 11, 1884. 
Phenix Tron Works Co. 

Gentlemen—The Little Monitor bought of you last month is 
running splendidly. It gives no trouble, consumes less power 
than millstones, dispenses with costly stone dressing, and in fact 
supercedes all other devices for reducing screenings. We wish 
you much success and predict large sales, 

Very sincerely yours, COLUMBIA MILL CO, 





Office of WASHBURN MILL CO., Merchant Millers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 12, 1884. 
Phenix Iron Works Co. 

Gentlemen—We have been using one of your Little Monitor 
Roller Mills'in the Palisade mill and are well satisfied with its 
work, Yours truly, 

* THE WASHBURN MILL CoO. 
By J. D. Stevens, Jr., Manager. 
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MANUFACTURED@FOR SALE 
PHOENIX IRON WORKS Co 























IMINNEAP OLIS,.MINN. 








ey {he Farmer Roller Mill Co. 


(Patent Numbers, 301,107; 308,557.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





RPATEN T 
=. 6-INCH ROLLER MILLS. 
a | The Lightest Running Mill in the Market. 





All Journals Steel and Highly Finished. 
Adjustments and pevices Positive and Simple, 
BUILT IN 6 SIZES, VIZ: Sxiz Sxié 6x20 Two Rolls: 


All customers given full guarantee as to results produced and protection against claims for infringe- 
ments, which may falsely be made by other roller mill makers. 
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Address for Illustrated Catalogue, the 


FARMER ROLLER MILL CO, 


General Mill Furnishers, Elevator Builders, and 
General Founders and Machinists, 


BMOS- FAG annce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
D. D. MAYO, Northwestern Agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 


——__ ae F : il 
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THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOURSELF OR A FRIEND! 















The Slickest of all Slicks ! 


IVORY INSPECTOR! = 


= Is acknowledged by the Milling, Flourand Grain 
trade generally, to be the Leader 
of All Triers. 

Thousands of them in Use in all parts of the Worl 
Price, with neat Pocket Case, $3,50. 

With Nobby Parisian View, ¢ 

Above lense, as shown in cut, $4.50. 4 

Name engraved, 25cts; Monogram, fancy, socts, 
= Will make no charge for engraving during the - 
== Holidays if amount accompanies order. 
= A Full Line of Ivory and other Triers, Mag: 
(== nifying Glasses, Designs Jor Millers, etc. 









| 








Special ( ff r for Engraving is on y Extended to Jan. 1, 1886 


PRICE LIsT AS FOrtLLOoOws: 


vory Inspector, with pocket case........2...2..00-eces cocccccceces o | No Ivory Trier, size 534x174 in., engraved.......... ans Aa seae I 50 
IWith Fancy Parisian View in handle, (new) the finest trier Oy age : No. Ps 9 aa es SUxtH in., Be tie. ae aes 2 = 


No. 1, Ivory Trier, size 534x1¥ in., (plain, not engraved)........... 75 | No. 6 * ” Ae 64% x2¥ in., og 





Pocket Speed !ndicator. 
The finest Indicator made 


No. 2, ‘ 54x15 in., engraved...... 100 | No.7, “ & qxehs in “ Designer and 
ss ‘ “ ile ee on ae ee ANN OA SORE SEE OE HS 7s. 3 Re (ttt e sete cece ececeeceees 300 
No. 3, ‘ GRIN te en 125 | New Nickle Bolting Cloth Glass, i in. opening a HM. J. DEAL, Manufacturer Bucyrus, 0, 
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CHAS. G. HOYT. 
PILLSBURY A MILL. 


Wis. Is amember of the Columbia Mill Co., having 
taken charge of its mill at the time built, in 1882-83. 
JOHN KRAFT. 

Born near Cassel, Germany, Jan. 12, 1852. Came 
to Minneapolis in 1871, and commenced the miller’s 
trade in the Washburn B mill in 1875, and on Aug. 
24, 1882, succeeded to the charge of that mill. 

CHAS. G. HOYT. 

Born at Portland, Me., Aug. 15, 1847. Came to 
Minneapolis in 1854, and commenced the miller’s trade 
at the close of the war in the Union mill. In 1869 he 
entered the employ of C. A. Pillsbury & Co., but af- 
terward went into business for himself in the Henne- 
pin mill. In two years, however, he returned to the em- 
ploy of Pillsbury & Co., soon after succeeding to the 
position of head miller for that firm. The Pillsbury A 
mill was erected in 1880, and Mr. Hoyt was placed in 


charge of it. 
WM. M. CARLTON. 


Born at Manchester, N. H., in 1844. Commenced 
the miller’s trade at Watertown, Wis., in 1865. Came 
to Minneapolis in 1872 and took charge of the Holly 
mill in June, 1874. 

WM. HUMASON. 

Born in New York city July 5, 1846. Commenced 
the miller’s trade in 1861 at Rochester, Minn. Came 
to Minneapolis in 1878, and took charge of the Zenith 


mill in April last. 
JOHN DAVIN. 


Born at Northampton, Mass., in 1851. Came to 
Minneapolis in 1874, and commenced the miller’s 
trade in the same year. Took charge of the Cataract 
mill in January, 1883. 





JOHN S. DODGE, 
WASHBURN C MILL. 





THE WIND BLEW IT IN. 


“TI can not tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ’twas told to me.” 





A very popular feature of the regular weekly issue 
of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER is a department 
bearing the slang-tinged head of “The Wind Blew It 
In.” As our regular readers know, it serves a sort of 
double purpose. In the first place, it is a receptacle 
for bits of news and gossip which the newspaper man 
is constantly hearing and which hardly fit in anywhere 
else in an orderly and reasonably dignified periodical. 
Its second and quite as important use is a safety valve 
for the contributors and members of the force, who 
find therein a place to air those pet fancies, foibles and 
grievances which the blue pencil of the managing ed- 
itor unsparingly obliterates when they are mixed with 
the grist of copy that regularly comes to his mill. 
While in its place it is a title which covers the subject 
matter under it as completely as mortgage does an 
old-fashioned mill in a new-fashioned town, we have 


had our doubts as to the fitness of its use in a special 
issue like this. Yet it answers its purpose so well that 


we do not know a better title, and therefore are com- 
pelled to use it here—for we want to give the readers 
of this HOLIDAY NUMBER samples of the kind of mat- 
ter which is best described when we say that “The 
wind blew it in.” 


ve 


As the winter was approaching I was in the office of 
President Christian of the National Millers’ Associa- 





CHARLES N. WRIGHT. 
CROWN ROLLER MILL, 


tion, and the topic of the weather coming up, he was 
reminded of a winter along in the sixties, when he was 
an honest minerin Colorado. He had started into the 
mountains in the fall to delve for an everlasting for- 
tune, and had a good outfit—a tent, plenty of provis- 
ions, tools, powder, etc. One of his comrades, W. 
E. Grinnell, now a commission-merchant in Minneap- 
olis, was taken sick and had a severe siege of moun- 
tain fever. This broke up the mining scheme, the 
party camping and nursing the sick man carefully 
until he recovered. Before this time their provisions 
and money were exhausted and it became necessary 
to hunt for something to eat. At aranch near by they 
got flour and bacon on credit, but the merchant would 
not trust them for tobacco, telling them that they 
could live without that, “but flour and bacon they 
must have.” The boys finally found work on a big 
placer mining ditch and managed to pull through until 
spring, but none of them, so far as heard from, ever 
made much out of the mines. 

Mr. Christian is not the only Minneapolis miller who 
has been in the mines. Frank Greenleaf, of Hinkle, 
Greenleaf & Co., was out in Colorado several years, 
and did some digging for gold. A brother, L. L. 
Greenleaf, has been a merchant in Denver for some- 
thing like twenty years. Geo. H. Christian took a 
“flyer” in Colorado mines a few years ago. He hada 
friend who was heavily interested in and about Lead- 








JAMES W. TAMM. 
PHCENIX MILL. 


ville, and who wanted Mr. Christian to come out and 
join him in a new scheme for placer mining on the Ar- 
kansas river. This river heads near Leadville and 
gold is found in it forhundreds of miles. The scheme 
was to buy up several hundred acres of river bottom 
and hold it for high figures, or work it. John A. 
Christian told his brother that as he knew the country 
he would go out and advise him as to the investment. 
This offer George accepted, and they went together. 
In order to make a thorough examination, consider- 
able horseback riding was required, and as neither of 
the Christians were accustomed to this exercise, both 
soon tired of it. The Colorado friend succeeded in 
inducing George to invest $5,000 in a piece of ground 
which he termed the “key to the situation,” and other 
negotiations were pending when George’s back gave 
out, owing to too much life in the saddle. He was in 
Fairplay and took a train for Denver, where he agreed 
to await his brother,who wanted to visit some old friends 
ina distant camp. Another trip was to be made to 
the placer grounds and George was almost ready to 


invest forty or fifty thousand dollars more, but when 
his brother joined him at Denver, he refused to go 
back to Leadville and thereby, as John A. says, 
“Probably saved forty or fifty thousand dollars. But 
he has a safe grip on the ‘key to the situation’, and 
will keep it some time, from present appearances,” he 
adds, with a wink. 

It was the hard life, the bitter sufferings, the severe 
privations, the reckless exposure to wind and storm, 





FRED. D. ZIMMERMAN, 
COLUMBIA MILL. 
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GilES && CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Lithographers & Engravers) << 


Employing the best artists and workmen. and having mechan- 

ical facilities second to no concern in America, we can give the 

lowest prices on commercial work, which we guarantee shall not 
be surpassed in quality or artistic effect. 


Show « Cards, x F’olders, 


BARREL LABELS, BARREL CARDS, ETC., 


of the Latest Designs. 


Millers and Manufacturers 
Stationery, 


With Views executed in a manner equal to Steel Engraving, at Much Less Cost. 


We shall take pleasure in forwarding samples and estimates 
to any part of the country. 


GIES & CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We refer to the large colored advertisement of the George T. Smith Mid- 
dlings Purifier Co. in this issue of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER as a sample of 
our colored work for commercial purposes. 


D. L. WELLMAN’S FARM, 


OWNER, PROPRIETOR AND PROPAGATOR 


OF THE GENUINE 


SASKATCHEWAN 


FIFE WHEAT, 


FRAZEE CITY, MINNESOTA. 





PRICES, 1884-5. 


BBURBIRE])D 0.2 cnccccscccccscnccccccccesccccccccscccccccccccccces scccccccccccscccccce $ 300 

2% Bushels, Te awa os 25 ce seca sc banc nccsesccrecesc cocccccceccscscccccsscescens 700 
5 Oe IN cbc da sdabis cebbUanSdaetonacdcccccccescessccccccssoscccscccce 13 50 
10 “ Me Mo ons os ener be rnccencccecccsc ccc ccccw ccc cccccccccesccccencs 26 00 
25 99 MG ON TUERB cc ncrbcnte che cncsccedccccccccccscccccccccccetcccccece 62 50 
30 bs GI BO TRIE 6 ooo oo anos cc ccc cece ccc ccecccccccscecsccs 72 00 
50 SSX eR RGRaAN ES Cae EDEG HEAT EEE Ca cc okiedccccecce cccccecoscocccccusecses 11g oo 
15 eA. peek ein ene abbey an eee eR SEER b ess cosens coccsdsccesbercedesesass 165 00 
100 OO 1 Sp ee niet ae NC ee I CMe el bis wncw<ccccecnctcacocceccesecess 200 00 


Free on board cars. Sacks (best seamless) 25 cents, each, extra. 


Office of R. L. Frazee, Manufacturer and Dealer in all Kinds of Lumber, Flour, Feed and 
Grain, Mills at Frazee City and Pelican Rapids. 


FRAZEE CiTy, Minn., November 4, 1883. 
To THE FARMERS AND MILLERS OF THE NORTHWEST : 

I own two large flouring mills, and am highly interested in good wheat for 
seed and milling purposes. Five years ago Capt. D. L. Wellman, of this place, 
received a small sample of Scotch Fife from the Saskatchewan valley, in Mani- 
toba, which he has since been raising, picking over, propagating, and has given 
the name of Saskatchewan Fife. From personal inspection at many different 
times of the grain in the head and threshed, I pronounce it the best and purest 
lot of No. 1 hard wheat in the Northwest. no is entirely free from smut this 
year, where other varieties are badly injured, which is an important recommend 
for it, and parties need have no fears in sir a money to him to secure some of 
it for ‘seed, for there is no humbug init. His prices are reasonable for the time 
and pains he has taken. R. L. FRAZEE. 


Those interested in obtaining pure seed, should address, 


DoD. i. WELLMAN, 
FRAZEE CITY, MINN. 





Pextee STAM... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADES OF rOUE 


=D FROM Gs 


Hard Spring YVheat. 


*S 





CAPACITY 3,000 BARRELS PER DAY. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF OUR 





BRANDS: 
GROWN ROLLER BEST, 1 BIG GUN, 
EMPEROR, BAKERS’ GEM, 
POINT LOOKOUT, HARVEST. 





GHRISTIAN, BROTHER & 60. 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


‘Gardner Feeder and Mixer. 


A SIMPLE, DURABLE AND 
POSITIVE FEED, 


Which can be regulated to feed from 
10 Lbs to 5 Bbls per hour. 


Ax Perfect Machine 


AT A 


SMALL COST. 

















DO AWAY WITH YOUR IMPERFECT 
AND UNSIGHTLY BARREL 
FEEDERS. 





> The Machine is Easily Adjusted. ~< 


Speed fom 20 to 30 Revolutions 
Per Minute. 





Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1884. 
Gents; Please send us another Gardner Feeder for feeding in “chokes.” The one you sent us last 
week works excellently, and is just the thing we have been needing. 
Respectfully yours, JOS. KRATOCHWILL, 


Erie, Pa., Oct. 4, 1884. 
Gents; Send us two Gardner Feeders, same size as the one we have. It is one of the best machines 


we have “struck” in the course of twenty-five years ne x 
Respectfully yours, CROUCH BROS. 


Write for Circulars, etc., to 


THE STEPHEN HUGHES MFC. 


SOME. AaN = + 


HAMILTON,~ - - - OHIO. 
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WILLIAM LOCKERBIE, 
STANDARD MILL. 


that made an old man of John A. Christian before his 
time. Not but that he would have worked hard, no 
matter where his lot was cast, for there isn’t alazy bone 
in his body. The three boys grew up on a farm in 
southern Wisconsin. In 1849-’50~’51 they raised wheat 
which they sold at thirty cents a bushel. They made 
the first experiments in tobacco and hop raising in 
Wisconsin. The hops didn’t do well, and they never 
sold the tobacco. Since then, as all know, hop raising 
has been a great industry, and Wisconsin tobacco is 
a staple brand in all the markets of this country. 
“I got sick of the slow and unprofitable work on the 
farm,” said he, continuing, “and struck out into the 
world with five dollars in my pocket. I walked from 
Kenosha, Wis., to Chicago, fifty miles, and was a to- 
tal wreck when I arrived. I had a rich uncle and in- 
fluential friends in Chicago, but I didn’t look them up. 
I went to Cyrus H. McCormick’s reaper factory and 
asked for a position as book-keeper. I didn’t know 
anything about keeping books, but I knew I could 
learn. McCormick didn’t want me, so I found a place 
ina wire works. I had to work by the piece and sit 
up late nights in order to make a living at it. I fur- 
nished my own lights, and kept this up two weeks, 
when I got a place in a big dry goods store. Because 
I quit so suddenly, the wire man refused to pay me 
anything. Inthe store I was ostensibly a clerk, but 
in reality an errand boy. They soon promoted me, and 
at last Iwas given charge of the carpet department. 
That was a very pleasant position. When I left the 
store I went south, and for several years was a book- 
keeper in different lines of business. Then I got the 





JOSEPH M’CARTIN. 
ST, ANTHONY AND UNION MILLS, 


Pike’s Peak fever and went to California Gulch, Colo., 
where Leadville now stands. They took about ninety 
million dollars worth of gold out of that gulch, but I 
got precious little of it. Since then Leadville has had 
her day. Within ten miles of the big gulch diggings 
the richest silver mines in the United States were dis- 
covered, and two or three hundred million dollars have 
been taken out of them without exhausting the deposits. 
It makes me tired when I think of how I walked over 
those treasure beds year after year, poor and ragged.” 


< 


a 

President Christian’s history since he left Colorado 
and came to Minnesota is familiar to nearly all of our 
readers. He is now heavily interested in two of our 
leading mills, to say nothing of the elevator and bank 
corporations in which he has stock and is a director, 
He is not enormously wealthy, but he has money 
enough, and a reputation and credit which would be 
a fortune to any business man. He has gone steadily 
upward since he left that Wisconsin farm, thirty odd 
years ago, and now stands at the head of the National 
Millers’ Association, an organization representing 
millions of dollars, and the leading industry of the 
most enlightened and progressive nation on this earth. 
It strikes me that there is something instructive and 
encouraging to ambitious. young men in tracing the 
career of such a man. I know that Mr. Christian 
will not thank me for saying all this about him. He 
is amodest man. Hard work, hardships and prosper- 





J. F. STEPHENS. 
PETTIT MILL. 


ity have wrought no changeinhim. His old comrades 
will bear me out in saying that he is thesame genial, 
generous, whole-souled man that he was twenty years 
ago, when roughing it in the mines. “I didn’t make 
any big money there, and I worked like a dog,” said 
he, when Frank Pettit smiled over his enthusiastic 
talk about mining, “but I had a good time, and my 
confidence in good luck to come never left me.” 


Po 4 
ae 


“We get swindled about as often as anybody,” said 
a flour dealer. “When the new process was first in- 
troduced in Minnesota, I was in business in Philadel- 
phia. We heard of the new flour and I sent for sam- 
ples. When I got them I was so well pleased that I 
ordered several carloads. It was valuable stuff then, 
a car load representing about two thousand dollars, 
laid down in the Quaker city. I advertised the fact 
that I expected a train load, and there was inquiry at 
once. Among the letters about the flour was one 
from a heavy firm in one of the big oil towns in the 
western part of the state. The day the flour arrived a 
young man who represented himself as chief clerk of 
this house called on me and left an order for a carload 
of the flour. I told him it was rather risky, and ad- 
vised that fifty barrels was ample for the experiment 
they wished to make, but he insisted on a carload in 
such a way that I filled the order. This was about the 
middle of the month, and my practice was to settle 





THOMAS L. CLARK. 
PALISADE MILL, 


always. A week after the flour had gone I received a 
letter from the firm asking me how the flour was sell- 
ing and otherwise so worded as to make me wonder 
what they meant, after having ordered and, as I sup- 
posed, received the car. I thought the letter might 
have been written by a partner who was absent when 
the order was sent me, and therefore ignorant of that 
fact, so I answered the letter in a jocular way. After 
I had gone to bed that night I was nervous and not 
being able to sleep, got to thinking about business. 
All at once it struck me that the clerk’s credentials 
and letter of instructions were in the same hand-writ- 
ing as the letter I had received that day. Then I sud- 
denly remembered that I had not kept the letters he 
presented me, but had allowed him to carry them off. 
I was at my office very early the next morning and at 
once telegraphed my customers about that flour. They 
said they had never ordered a pound and the young 
man who got it for them was probably a clerk whom 
they had diScovered was a very proficient penman. I 
went out on the next west bound train, after putting 
the railway officials on the trail of the car which the 
flour was sent in. I had not gone far before I received 
a telegram saying that the car had broken down and 
been side-tracked at a small station near where it 
should have been transferred for its destination, which 
was on another line of road. The telegram said it was 
a blunder and that the flour would be put in another 
car and hurried forward that day. I telegraphed back 
to stop the car where it was until my arrival, and went 
on. When I got there I found the station agent swear- 
ing mad because so much fuss had been made over an 
empty car! It took me three months to discover that 
my flour had been hauled to a lonely cabin in the 





THOMAS SCOTT. 








every thirty days with the firm, who were very prompt 


HUMBOLDT MILL, 
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a >THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE~< | 
ROLL \ Magy ® fo: 
ROYALRBA TENT {RACKER HAKERS ¢ 


ST. L MO. 


yA Is CaLLeD To I HESE BRaANDs. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


AS THE 


| EADING WINTER WHEAT FLOUR, 


E. 0. STANARD & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Manufacturers of Roller Process Flour. 


CAPACITY 2,500 BARRELS DAILY. 















































IN COMPETITION WITH THE BEST WINTER WHEAT PATENTS MADE IN THE ae EACLE- STEAM.’’ 


UNITED STATES, 


a ee EA TEITT 


~>THE FIRST PREMIUM AT THE “GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR< 


FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS. 


“Fagle Steam” Mills “Aiton City” Mills, 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. ALTON, ILL. 
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W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


J. E. STEVENS, JR., Manager. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer 


THE WASHBURN MILL CO. 
+>MERCHANT MILLERS“ 








. = MINNEAPOLIS, 








MINN,, U. 8. A. * , 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


PALISADE MILL. 











1,500 BARRELS DAILY CAPACITY 











MANUFACTURERS =iéwixe BRANDS 


a S| OF SSS 


Choice Spring Wheat Flour: 





WASHBURN’S BEST, 

WASHBURN’S FANCY, 
SARATOGA, 

ROYAL ROSE, SUNLIGHT. | am 








HUNGARIAN & 5 
%, PROCESS SJ 





LINCOLN, PALISADE, 
BALMORAL, 


STERLING, ANOKA. 











Office, 40 Washington Avenue South. 





7.) REENLE 

LE, G AF 
% x>pohfoccn. & 
HUMBOLDT 


Flouring + Mill! 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





. 





LEADING BRANDS: 


SUPREME. BONANZA, 
BANNER, MINN. CHIEF 


COSMOS, — 
CLIMAX, 


>Highest Prize at the Paris World’s Fair.< 


6% mill was among the first to adopt the Hungarian roller system, and it contains the very latest 








improvements in modern milling. We manufacture the finest possible grades of patent granulated 

flour from the Choicest Minnesota and Dakota Hard Wheat. The su- 

periority of the flour made from this wheat is beyond question, It makes a beautiful, light, white 

loaf of bread, which will keep sweet and moist longer than that made from any other flour. It is 
more wholesome and decidedly more nutricious than Old Process flour, and chemical analysis has shown that 
the bread possesses all the virtues of coarse or Graham bread without any of its objectionable qualities. 
The very large amount of gluten and phosphates contained in this wheat gives the flour unusual strength and 
food value. It absorbs much more moisture in mixing and produces from 40 tO 60 more loaves 
of bread to the barrel than softer white flours. The €COmomy in its use therefore is evident, even 
though the cost per barrel be higher. 


This Flour requires different treatment trom Winter Wheat Flours. Use Less 
Flour, More Water and knead it longer and more thoroughly. 


HINKLE, GREENLEAF & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN, U.S. A. 





D.R. BARBER & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


foi Ee GAS 


Roller Process Flour, 


BAKERS’ BRANDS: 
AMAZON, 
THORN HEDGE. 

>SGNWUA LNALVd 


CATARACT, 
PAR VALUE, 
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EBENEZER STEPHENS. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILL. 


mountains near the station, the car being unloaded in 
the night by the swindler and his accomplices. He 
had been a trusted clerk of the firm I dealt with, but 
had been discharged. He then schemed to rob both 
them and myself, if possible, and he succeeded pretty 
well. His letters were forged of course, and he proved 
himself a thoroughbred villain. Of course the railroad 
detectives took the case, but for a long time they 
worked on the idea that the flour was stolen in Phila- 
delphia. An axle of the car had been broken and a 
new truck was put on at the point where it was side- 
tracked. One daya machinist in the village happened 
to pass the old truck and he stopped to look at the 
broken axle. The- break was close up to the wheel. 
He discovered something astonishing and calling out 
the agent, proved to him that a saw had been used on 
the axle all around. The detectives took a new tack 
and after some time learned that the swindler had 
traveled from Philadelphia on the freight train, and 
had improved his time with a saw during the stops, 
when he got near his destination. He had a brother 
who was a traveling peddler, meet him there and haul 
away the plunder. The precious time wasted by the 
detectives was well improved by the brothers, for when 
the store house was found, less than one-fourth of the 
flour was left. The railroad company returned this 
and paid me the actual cost of the rest of the stuff on 
track in Philadelphia. Thus you see that my first deal 
in Minnesota flour was an unprofitable one and that 
my swindler was a very adept specimen of his class.” 

The wise man who is a crank has run against an- 
other notion. It isn’t a milling notion, but as the wise 
man is a milling man, it has a sort of dusty atmos- 





JOHN KRAFT. 
WASHBURN B MILL, 





phere which saves and consecrates it. He cornered 
me yesterday and ground out his idea before I could 
escape. Said he to me: 

“While I am protesting, I wish to protest against a 
certain idea of the value of influence. The traits 
which are born and bred in humanity are bound to 
come out. I shouldn’t endeavor to patch up a man 
who is only half a man with a little influence here and 
a little influence there and try to make myself believe 
him newly created and without flaw. If he has not in- 
tegrity in his soul you can’t put it there by good influ- 
ence. If he is an honest man, you will not destroy 
him by bad influence. It is a very weak person whom 
influence can save and it is a weaker person whom in- 
fluence can damn. Don’t bolster people up with too 
many milk and water reformative projects. Let them 
walk on the feet of their personal responsibility and 
depend on the muscle of their individual decisions. A 
man should be his own justification. If he is not, I do 
not know who will justify him by influence. If heisa 
free moral agent, let him exercise his free moral 
agency.” 


, 
se 
ay 


“Tt is my opinion,” says this animated bundle of wis- 
dom, “that a man evolves the kind and degree of his 
own salvation. The quality of the soul is set by the 
gauge of nature. There are many -projects for ele- 
vating souls by good influences of various sorts. 
These measures come too late. It is possible to edu- 





WILLIAM M. CARLTON. 
HOLLY MILL, 


cate the mind and improve the market value of the in- 
dividual; but that texture of soul which nature did not 
give a man, art will never succeed in imparting while 
the world stands. Coarseness of fibre once will be 
coarseness of fibre always. The time to save a man’s 
soul, or rather to provide him with a soul to be saved, 
is before he is born. Those who lack a field and are 
in need of a mission may now organize an association, 
and it should be powerful and far-reaching, to be 
known as “A Society for Supplying Souls to Men Un- 
born.” 


Bg 4 
Ax 


A friend traveling on horseback in North Carolina 
reports the following fragment of a milling conversa- 
tion, overheard by him while he stopped to water his 
horse at a spring near an old log house: 

“Pears like taint no use er tryin’ ter keep the bot- 
tom o’ thet bar’l aout er sight, Honey. Jess you an’ 
me seems like it took er pow’ful lot o’co’n. 
Paw were yere an’! didn’t hev such a heap er trouble 
that yer bar’! were allers full, an’ if ary ornery miller 
hed gin yo’ Paw sech po’ triflin’ truck like we uns ben 
chawin’ on las ’few weeks,hits mighty onlikely but whut 
he would erben des nachelly raouse up. When he ben 
raouse up hit were onhandy to hol’ him, an” he boun’ 
ter hurt some ’un er nuther. Onct I ’bleege ter keep 
him shut in the sullar fo’ days ’cause he ‘lowed ter kill 


When yo’ 





Bill Jackson long er Bill’s caouw chawin’ up yo’ Paw’s 














WILLIAM HUMASON, 
ZENITH MILL. 


store hat. But law, Pamely, ’taint no gret use ter 
fotch up any cheerful like reckerlections, though I 
were ’mazin’ peart in them ere times. Seems like we 
alls kaint tell what sort er way mos’ things liable ter 
tu’n aout. But howms’ever, Pamely, you'll hav ter 
git "nother sack er co’n an’ h’ist hit onter old Suke’s 
back, an’ tote hit to ther mill, ef yer reckon ter git any 
co’n cakes in ther mawnin’. Mis Peters, she ben sayin’ 
as how they were a miller jes’ cum ter ther ole mill 
daown on ther run, an’ I ’low yer mought jes’ tote 
this yer sack o’ co’n fer him ter grin’. Ef hit are no 
bettern ther las’ yer got, I ‘low hit kaint be no gret 
heap wuss.” 

What Pamely replied and whether she preferred to 
tote the corn or submit to the disagreeable alterna- 
tive of no pone in the morning, we have no means of 
knowing, as her reply was inaudible, and our friend 
rode off without waiting for the outcome. He was not 
the stuff which newspaper men are made of. 

A pretty girl sometimes walks down the avenue with 
me. She tells me she thinks millers are the most 
charming men inthe world. Says she: “Occasion- 
ally I go into one of the biggest mills with my brother, 
who has business there. Then while he is engaged I 
prowl around some. In that way I have got to be 
quite a connoisseur as regards millers, and they ave 
such handsome fellows—lots of them. You see if 
there is a young dark-eyed one and he is powdered 
white with flour, face and all, it makes him just too 
lovely for any use. His eyes look darker and brighter 
by contrast, you know. Really, I do think I know a 
good looking man when I see one, and millers are away 





JOHN DAVIN. 
CATARACT MILL. 
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ahead of the rest in my opinion.” Then she leveled 
a glance of telling sweetness at a passing dude, para- 
lyzed him, bestowed upon me the. hint of a wink, and 
tripped away with ageneral expression of demureness 
and innocent urbanity. haat 

ie 

The quality of mercy is said not to be strained. If 
this be the fact, it is doubtless because there is so lit- 
tle of it in circulation it would be apt to disappear in 
the process. ‘This is why we have to take our rations 
of mercy in the rough, rather than in highly attractive 
packages of the pure, double distilled article. Every 
one knows that millers are merciful men, and much 
disposed to charitable acts. It now transpires that 
the ubiquitous and irrepressible mill furnisher, who is 
commonly supposed to be on a level with the news- 
paper man as to cheek and miscellaneous depravity, is 
also sometimes inclined to lend a hand in a good 
cause. For example: A poor little woman with a 
husband, a mother-in-law and two or three little chil- 
dren, lives out in the country suburbs somewhere. 
The husband doesn’t like to work, because it makes 
him feel tired. Besides, he is expecting $1,200 back 
pension after a while, and what’s the use of working? 
So the poor little woman grubs around and earns $3 
per week to support the family, in the hope that when 
the pension comes, her husband will buy a little place 
and get some kind of employment so she can stay at 
home and see to the children. At length the money 
arrives. They regard it asa fortune. They are rich: 
The husband buys a cabinet organ, a gold watch and 
a large ring at once. He makes other investments of 
the same sort. Suddenly all the money is gone. 
Wouldn’t have thought it, would you? But it is all 
gone. Whatthen? Why, the little woman has to go 
to work again. Meanwhile the husband and the 
mother-in-law pine for the gayety of the city. Mother- 
in-law has $8 per month pension. She takes her dear 
son and moves in. Little woman remains behind, her 
sole provision against hunger and cold being a munifi- 
cent endowment of three small children. Mill fur- 
nisher hears of it. Takes counsel with another mill- 
furnisher. They send her money on Thanksgiving 
day. Little woman is plain and frowsy (strangest part 
of it) and tired, but she is very thankful. Tableau; 
Poor little woman overwhelmed by joy and gratitude. 
Two handsome millfurnishers beaming with benevo- 
lence, and weeping furtive tears at suitable intervals 
into elaborately embroidered handkerchiefs. 

“We’ve got two men in our mill who are such per- 
fect specimens of the two classes of humanity they 
represent that I like to study them, when I have time,” 
said a head miller. “They are direct opposites in ev- 
ery characteristic and habit, I believe. Their ages 
are very nearly equal. One whom I will call Harry 
is a careless, jolly, improvident chap, who always has 
a smile ready for those he meets, but is perpetually 
hard up and wears cheap, ill-fitting shoddy. He 
drinks, smokes, chews, swears, and may have other bad 
habits, for aught I know. His wife frequently comes 
to the mill on pay days, apparently to secure a little 
money before he can spend it all. She is of the slip- 
shod, frowsy sort, the tired look on her face seeming 
to have been there when she was born. Her very 
clothes have the same look, being apparently weary of 
trying to fit themselves to a form of such utter shape- 
lessness. They live in a tumble-down hovel on the 
back end of a lot down in the Swedish section of the 
city. I passed there one day and saw the woman 
hanging out some wet and very ragged frocks and under- 
wear. Her husband is a jack-of-all-trades. He be- 
gan work some years ago as a roustabout, but I found 
him working at a stone, one day, in such a manner 
that I saw he had the true notion of the trick, and I 
made a regular dresser of him at once, his salary go- 
ing up witha jump. Next pay day he invested every 
dollar of it in treating the boys, as a fit celebration of 
his good fortune. He got drunk and the next day al- 
most spoiled my finest buhr. I put him back at the 
old work and would have discharged him if his wife 
hadn’t begged so hard. Soon after that I saw a new 
man, who had come with high recommendations, lacing 
a belt in such an awkward way that I stopped him. 
Harry was near and he sprang forward, saying “I’ll do 





that.” He went at the work as though he had never 
done anything else, made a fine job of it and did it so 
quickly that I told him to consider himself responsible 
for the belts of the mill, thereafters.. I made his pay 
right and told him to devote his time to watching belts 
and keeping them in order. This promotion was duly 
celebrated, but I didn’t allow Harry to come back to 
work until he was sober. He is doing the same work 
now, and this happened four years ago. He has his 
sprees and loses a day, occasionally, but I know how 
to get along with him and I know his worth. He has 
saved the mill from fire and from many serious mis- 
haps by his ready grasp of ideas as to machinery and 
methods. If he were temperate and ambitious, he 
would be a head miller or a great inventor to-day. He 
seems to have the whole business at his fingers’ ends, 
but he can not apply himself to any one thing, nor 
can he reform. He is invaluable to me, and yet 
he is not a really deserving man. I could pay him 
more and secure valuable presents for him from the 
owners, but to do so would not be a kindness to him. 
Whenever he gets drunk, I send his wife a nice roll of 
bills. She always credits him with doing it and he 
can’t deny it. He hasn’t an enemy in the mill, and I 
believe there isn’t-a man there who isn’t indebted to 
him for valuable assistance or suggestions as to his 
work.” 

“Harry’s opposite, Jacob, is a slow-moving, pains- 
taking, ambitious Pennsylvania Dutchman. He has 
no bad habits, but he is not at all bright. Everything 
he learns is the fruit of long, patient, hard study. 
He wants to be head miller, but at the present rate of 
progress he will attain that position some time in the 
next century, that is, if he keeps up with milling 
progress as he rises in rank. He saves his money, 
lives in a little house which he has almost paid for on 
the installment plan, and the family goes to church 
regularly. His wife is a prim, angular body, sharp- 
voiced, devout and industrious. When she in her 
black silk, and he in his (vintage of ’69) dress suit, 
followed by their lank, grave-faced children, walk 
down the church aisle, Sunday mornings, they attract 
the notice of all. Jacob began work five years ago as 
roustabout. He claimed to be a miller, but I found 
that the little country mill in which he had worked 
had fitted him for this, and no more. I may say that 
he has worked around, more than up, for he is only a 
flour packer to-day. He has never done anything 
very well, but he has been avery steady worker, al- 
ways ontime and always ready to take advice from 
his superiors. The boys don’t like him very well, for 
he never joins them in any sport, nor does he céntrib- 
ute to any subscriptions for any purpose. Yet I 
suppose that the world will say he is an upright, 
blameless and noble Christian, while Harry will be 
termed ashiftless outcast and a fit candidate for jail 
or poor house. As I said at the outset, I like to study 
the pair, and I can only add that if I had to choose 
between running my mill with one type or the other, I 
would say, ‘give me half a dozen Harrys rather than a 
dozen Jacobs,’ for there is more in them in the way 
of work, and they are a much pleasanter lot to have 
around. When Jacob dies, there will be a large fu- 
neralconcourse, a general expression of formal regret, 
a vigorous descanting upon his examplary life by. pas- 
tor and congregation, but no genuine tears will be 
shed. When Harry dies, every man in the mill will 
follow him to the grave, there will be real tears in the 
eyes of many a strong fellow, and hearts will ache. 
Even the children and the very dogs on the street he 
traveled between his home and the mill will miss his 
face and his pranks, and show regret at seeing him no 
more.” 

se 

“T s’pose it is cold,” remarks Jake, sitting down air- 
ily on the end of a desk and knocking off two books 
and a pile of copy. “Darn them books, anyway!” he 
ejaculates. “I can’t come nowhere near ’em but what 
they up and fall off, so’s to git the blame onto me.” 
“But, Jake, the weather is so blasted cold now, you 
ought to try to keep the steam up, and not let the fire 
go out every hour or so.” “Wall,” he replies, “that 
hollerday number keeps me on the go the hull time. I 
tell yer what it is, if it wasn’t fur me they couldn’t git 





no hollerday number out. I sashay round all day 
tight’s I can gallop, an’ I don’t git no rest nights. Last 
night I went a mile for copy after ‘leven, an’ the night 
before I lugged proofs clear across the river about one. 
Talk ’bout brains! It’s muscle folks has to have to run 
papers. Now here’s the hollerday cover. Looks 
pritty good, don’t it? You see that ole’ feller on the 
last page, how he’s turnin’a crank? My uncle, he’s 
went clear through business collige, an’ he knows lots. 
Pr’aps you’ve saw him. He keeps a peanut stand 
down the av’noo two blocks. He’s told me ’bout Ok- 
kimmydes, a feller wot said if he could git some place 
to stand on, he’d just boost the hull earth higher’n a 
kite. Now you see here’s Okkimmydes ’s gone an’ 
found a place, an’ rigged up his machine, an’I expect 
he’s givin’ folks notice to look out fer they’re goin’ to 
git histed pritty lively fore long. That there little girl 
on the other side, she’s tollerble good looking, but 
gimme girls with long hair and a sort er broke up look, 
like Gerty in the Rom’ny Rye. Gerty’s my girl every 
time. Sufferin’ cats! Wouldn’t I baste them there 
villuns ef I cud get at ’em. But the worst one, his wig 
didn’t seem to fit him very good. Made ’im look 
somehow er ’nother ’sif he’d got it on wrong side be- 
fore. Reck’lect in the Rom’ny Rye, they’s a fat pup 
what goes off an’ comes on reg’lar, like he had sense? 
’*F I wuz runnin’ the show, you bet I’d thin that ‘there 
pup down. One these days he’ll up an’ die with apper- 
plexy er somethin’. Yer see apperplexy ketches onto 
fat folks awful easy, an’ I don’t know but what dogs is 
jest as likely to be took down, an’ mebby more likely. 
Onct I hada chance to git a boss dog fer this here 
knife, but the purp wuz—yes, I’m a-comin’. By cri- 
mus, ’f I had ten legs ’stid of two, I b’lieve the ole man 
’d want me to run ’em all off. Wal, that purp was a 
tarrier, an’ he cud git more rats—Oh! blame it !— 
yessir, I’ll be right along—rats than any tarrier I ever 
seen. He’d jest make one grab, and ” so setting 
forth the merits of the worthy pup he failed to buy, 
Jake clumped off to obey his summons, the hardest 
worked boy in six states. 


Aw 





Friend X, who isa miller, is quite depressed. It 
seems he has sent a neat little exhibit of his “Scream- 
ing Eagle,” “Sullivan’s Muscle,” “Eighth Wonder” 
and other of his popular and world-famous brands of 
flour to the New Orleans exposition. It appears, also, 
X has represented to Mrs. X that he must go and look 
after his exhibit, but as traveling is so bad for her 
nerves, she will be allowed to remain at home. The 
other evening, when I dropped in on my way down 
town, Mrs. X favored us with her ideas of the matter. 
“Yes, Mr. X,” said she, “if you positively feel that 
you must go to New Orleans, why, I shall stay right with 
you. You know! could never leave you to bear the 
heat and burden of the exposition all alone. I know 
you are dreadfully worried about my nerves, but then 
what a sweet thought it will be to you that I fell at the 
post of duty. Don’t fret, Mr. X, I'll be there. May 
be you don’t recollect going to that horrid millers’ con- 
vention at Cincinnati. I don’t suppose you were sober 
a minute on the whole trip. Oh, yes, Brother John 
told me how you were seen standing on your head and 
trying to light the gas with your boots, and about your 
hiring a dray and taking a load of millers as foolish as 
yourself out riding on a fashionable avenue filled with 
people. Don’t remember anything about the fever 
you had when you got home, do you? - Singular how 
forgetful you are growing. Then after that last mill- 
ers’ convention, do you seem to recall the glove I found 
in your pocket, and the lock of hair— dleached hair, 
mind you—a kind of dowdy greenery-yallery shade? 
Not that I mind the hair in the least, Mr. X. Get 
what you can, by all means. You might like to open 
a hair store if flour goes much lower. But your faith- 
ful wife doesn’t intend to see you laying in a stock of 
unseasonable goods, without some effort to set you 
right. Don’t you know bleached hair is out of fashion ? 
Bless you, yes, quite so. Oh, I guess I'll go along. I'll 
be ready whenever you like to start, Mr. X.” 
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RICHMOND 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. ¥Y. 








“THE RICHMOND” 
Grain Separator and Oat Extractor. Upright Adjustable Scourer and Polisher 


 Rlcpuonn fire.Co. 
_ LOCKPORT N.Y 
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GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY 
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“rHEKE RICHMOND” 
Upright Adjustable Brush Machine. 
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BRAN DUSTERS. 














“THE RICHMOND” 
Empire Conical Bran Duster and Bolt. 











USED IN THE 


BEST MILLS IN AMERICA. 
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DAVERIO THREE- -MIGH ROLLER MILL. 





It is made either with 


GEAR OR BELT DRIVE 


And with either 


Dull or Sharp Corrugations. 


It has the 


> ST. LOUIS < 


Patent Koller Gears 


Which are Noiseless and do not Shoulder. 





It is Perfect in Its Adjustments and Work. 


IT TAKES 


Less Room than any other Mill< 











Has points of Superiority over 


ALL OLHER ROLLS 


Which Purchasing Millers cannot Afford to Overlook. 





IT HAS BEEN 


Thoroughly x Demonstrated 


That Three Rollers, arranged one — ve ag —_ will do as 
much work as two pairs side by s 


>THE DAVERIO- 


Is THE 


LIGHTEST RUNNING AND 
: MOST ECONOMICAL MILL 


ON THE MARKET. 


© | Substantial and Simple in Construction. 





lt Saves One-Half the Power Required ~ Other Mills! 


The Victor Smutter and Seprrator, the Advance Wheat Brush, the Victor Brush Scourer, the Victor Lengthened Scourer 
Barnard’s Dustless Mill and Elevator Separators, the Victor Corn Sheller and Cleaner, and the 
Little Victor Corn Sheller, especially adapted to Flour Mills. 


The Best Grain Cleaning Machinery Made 


Also the Eureka Flour Packer, with Barnard’s Improvement for sack packing, and Handy & Lord’s Self-Adjusting Packer Ring. 























Victor Smutter. 
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Victor Separator. 
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The Roller Mill HART, BRADLEY & CO, 


BUFFALO, N. A Manufacturers of 


Only One Hundred Cents a Year. Jute and Cotton Export Sacks, 


A. B. KELLOGG, COTTON SEAMLESS 


Cotton and Paper Flour Sacks, 
> BURLAF VY SACES =< 








The only milling journal in the world exclusively devoted to 
Roller Milling. 


CIRCULATES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








° @ e ALL SIZES, TWINES, ETC. 
°@- 1460 & 162 Lake Street, - =« = OEITIOAGO. 
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The Millers’ Journal. 


(MONTHLY.) 
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INDEPENDENT, FEARLESS, ENTERPRISING, 
TWO YEARS AND A HALF OLD, 
CONSTANTLY GROWING, 
LIVELY, PRACTICAL, SERVICEABLE, 
HONESTLY CONDUCTED, 
CIRCULATION UNIFORM AND REGULAR, 
HANDSOMELY PRINTED, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, AND 
STAY SUBSCRIBED. 


‘Sa | SHULTZ BELTING CO. | * sci” a a em 
Cor BamarcSyawuracruwens or” eMl@ Patent Fulled Leather Belting & Lace Leather aaa 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 





‘LI HLIM S3aiddVH 3d 11.NOA 
Li LAOHLIM THIN V NNY NWO NOA 





—— Our belting is made of 
leather tanned on the sur- 


faces only; the interior : 

(which is "die fibre and & In S Mill 
strength of the hide) is not 

tanned, but rawhide fulled 

and softened by our patent 
= process, Our belting is more 


liable, and hugs the pulley 












TP. Pr z tter and transmits more 
a 8 ere H o than any other belt. 
2 PN % oes not pull out at the 


— f lace holes or rivets. It => Ss 5 + <- 


stretches less than anv other 
belt. It works equally well 
i for the largest driving belts 
or for the fastest running ma- 
&== chinery and smallest pulleys. 
Se — ar ro. is 
Mea made of rawhide, by our . . 

= patent process, without any S$ 2 ee a gs 

PS batenc process, without any | Publication Office, 126 Duane St., Woe Oe. 
= will wear better than any 
other. We also make the 
_- best picker leather and belt 
grease in the country. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Spec- 
ifications of railway com- 
panies solicited, 


JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., Minneapolis. CURTIS & CO. MFG. CO., Chicago. 


| REYNOLDS IMPROVED PATENT MILL TROCK 


The large wheels are 18 inches in diameter, and instead of the ordinary rigid rest 
in front there are TWO CASTOR wheels 8 inches in diameter so arranged that the 
entire weight of the load is upon the floor, leaving nothing for the man whois operating 
to do but to guide and move it in any direction. 

In fiour mills it is absolutely indispensable. It will carry easily from 1,200 to 
1,800 pounds. A great saving of time and labor is made by its use. 

The entire weight of load can be got at one draft, and with one single handling. 
In mills that do custom or exchange business, instead of taking in the grists one at a 
time and piling them on the scales and getting the weight, and then carrying them to ' 
the hopper to be ground, the IMPROVED TRUCK has but to be run to the mill door and WITHOUT BOX. 
the entire grist loaded on, weighed, and unloaded, with one handling. 


Editorial Room, 136 Broadway. 




















WITH BOX. 
rhe Use of this Truck will Dispense with the Services of One Man in any Mill or Warehouse where a fair amount of business is done. 





ANY SIZE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE LANSING WHEELBARROW CO., Lansing, Mich, 
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A MILLER’S PALATIAL HOME. 





The first illustrations ever made of Fairoaks, the 
magnificent residence of Gen. W. D. Washburn, are 
presented in this issue. This gentleman is one of the 
representative millers of Minneapolis, being a member 
of the firm of Washburn, Crosby & Co., as well as at 
the head of the Washburn Mill Co., whose mills are 
located in Minneapolis and Anoka, Minn. He is now 
finishing his second term as representative in con- 
gress from this district. This splendid edifice is lo- 
cated on a high knoll lying between Third and Stevens 
avenues, and Twenty-second and Twenty-fourthstreets 
south, commanding the finest and most extensive view of 
the city and environs that can be found. The location 
is about two miles south of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and may be said to be sightly, without being obtrusive- 
ly prominent when viewed from other parts of the city. 
The grounds are splendid specimens of landscape 
gardening from plans by Cleveland, who stands at the 
head of the list of American specialists in this line of work. 
Broad, winding drives and walks lead up to the front 
and side entrances and end at a large and handsome 
stable in the rear, at the southwest corner of the block. 

The exterior of the mansion presents, from every 
point of view a picture of architectural beauty, being 
stately and imposing, without any of the stiff and rug- 
ged outlines to be found on most buildings of simi- 
lar size and general style. After building such 
a home, such an ornament to mark the progress of a 
great and growing metropolis, such a monument to 
the enterprise and industry which have placed their 
possessor in his present proud position, it was but fit 
that the interior should conform to the ideas elaborated 
in the exterior and give to the beholder as well as the 
occupant the same impressions of cultured and artistic 
taste. Each apartment conveys such an impression. 
There is abundant evidence that the expenditure was 
large, but nowhere the evidence of a desire to sacri- 
fice beauty and harmony of color or design to the mere 
idea of costly display. Of this no more need be said 
than that the interior plan was all after Mrs. Wash- 
burn’s personal wishes, with all the adornment and 
furnishing to the smallest detail selected by its owners, 
even the decorations of the ceilings and designs of 
every ornamental window being chosen from original 
drawings submitted by eminent artists. 

It has been truthfully remarked that no brief de- 
scription can portray the rich charms of the many 
rooms. A sizable volume could be written by an able 
pen and every line of the description would be of in- 


terest to the student of architecture, furnishing and 
decoration. The outer vestibules are entered through 
massive doors of solid Spanish mahogany, and the ef- 
fect here, seems unsurpassable. The doors are elabo- 
rately carved and have heavy bronze fixtures, wrought 
in chaste designs. A floor of mosaic marble covers 
the main vestibule, in the centre being Gen. Wash- 
burn’s monogram. The inner vestibule is next en- 
tered. The finishing of this is in Circassian walnut. 
The east hall is finished in mahogany, while the west 
hall is done in antique oak. Not the least of the 
many rich effects throughout the entire house is the 
splendid finish of the great number of ornamental 
woods, which come from every clime, and all done in 
beautiful tints and shadings of the natural wood. 

Opening to the right from the main hall is the draw- 
ing room, a spacious apartment, finished in rosewood, 
with cream and gold the leading color in the upper dec- 
eration. The floor is of bird’s-eye maple in a diamond 
mosaic pattern. At one end is a fireplace of onyx, 
with rosewood and brass surroundings, and a mosaic 
hearthstone. At the opposite end is a large cabinet of 
rosewood with brass fittings. Over the main windows 
are three large windows wrought in stained glass. The 
walls above the heavy wainscotting are covered with an 
imported fabric, hand painted in gold and light colors, 
in the place of paper. The room is lighted by two 
large centre chandeliers with twenty lights each, and 
eight side four-burner chandeliers, all of old brass, 
with candle burners. A great Kidderminster rug usu- 
ally covers the floor. Across the hall is the library, 
finished in Circassian walnut. The windows bear ap- 
propriate designs in stained glass, while the ceiling is 
paneled with different figures, suitable to the use to 
which the apartment is put. The pictures of the 
Washburn family of brothers are hung about the room. 
The carpet is an Axminster, with the fireplace of mar- 
ble and the hearth of Minton tiles. 

The adjoining room on the same side of the hall is 
the sitting room, finished in mahogany. The walls are 
covered with the same costly material seen in the 
drawing room, but in a dark color, with raised figures. 
The ceiling is of a lighter tint, with fine decorative 
work. The floor is covered by an Axminster rug. 
About the walls are hung portraits of Gen. Wash- 
burn’s family, a large oil painting of his old home in 
Maine, and one or two others. From this room opens 
the conservatory, with mosaic marble floor, tile wain- 
scotting and oil-painted ceiling that is proof against 
moisture. The conservatory is lighted in the evening 
by a heavy brass pendant globe burner, from which a 








crimson glass throws a faint, rosy reflection over the 
place. All other rooms through the house are in the 
same degree of magnificence. The smoking room is in 
ebony, with brass ornaments, dark covering on the 
wall with a peculiar gold design, Wilton carpet, and 
fireplace of tiles. 

The dining room is finished in polished English oak, 
very richly carved. The ceiling is* decorated with 
fruits, game, and naturally suggested designs. The 
fire place is of variegated stone. The butler’s pantry 
connected, is in ash to the ceiling, with every conven- 
ience known. From the dining room opens a large 
safe built into the wall, where the silver plate is kept. 
The back halls and stairways are allin ash. The halls 
are mainly carpeted with a German importation. The 
stair from the west hall leads to Gen. Washburn’s of- 
fice. At the head of the stair is a large stained 
glass window, the design being a copy from a piece 
of very old and rare French tapestry. The gen- 
eral’s office is finished in walnut, and has a Wilton 
carpet on the floor. The furnishing is noticeable for 
its simplicity. The second and third floors are given 
to the chambers. The room occupied by the General 
and Mrs. Washburn is furnished in San Domingo ma- 
hogany, with a dark silken fabric covering the walls, 
and Wilton carpet on the floor. The furniture in this, 
as well as all other chambers, corresponds to the wood 
with which the room is finished. Leading from the 
chamber is Mrs. Washburn’s boudoir. This is in eb- 
ony finish, with a moquette carpet, and the walls cov- 
ered with a fine silk texture, in which is woven an 
original design in colored silks. The prevailing colors 
are crimson and gold. 

Passing rapidly through the other chambers, one is 
seen to be finished in birdseye maple, another in 
Mexican mahogany, another in walnut, another in 
cherry. The front guest chamber is in rosewood, 
with the toilet room adjoining in maple. Gold is the 
prevailing color. The room of W. D. Washburn, 
Jr., who is now at college, is in cherry, highly 
wainscotted. The sewing room is in ash, and allthe 
servants’ rooms are finished in hard wood. The bill- 
iard room is in black birch, with polished maple floor, 
covered by Brussels rugs. Another room of unusual 
interest is an upper guest’s chamber that is finished in 
sycamore. The wood is very delicate and handsome 
in fibre. Oneof the guests’ chambers in cherry has 
the furniture in antique design, every piece being 
of the pattern of a century ago. Above these floors 
is the tower, finished in ash with fine frescoing. The 
view from this elevated point is unsurpassed. 
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Oh, who is the knight that comes out of the north 
When the glad bells of Christmas ring merrily forth? 


When the broad earth is robed in a mantle of snow, 
And we fain would forget our temptations and woe? 


He is old, he is wrinkled, and bearded, and gray, 
Yet his heart is as blithe as a maiden’s in May. 


How he speeds with his reindeer! how fleetly they go! 
O’er the crisp, frozen ice, and the long leagues of snow. 


From the Elbe to the Rhone, and from Severn to Tweed, 
In all the broad realms he is welcome indeed, 








A CHRISTMAS KNIGHT. 


As he seeks for each home, ’mid the mountain or vale, 
E’en as Galahad sought for the heavenly grail. 


And there’s never a youth, in the east or the west, 
But sighs for his coming—this bountiful guest ; 


For his heart is still young, and it never grows old, 
And the treasures he gives us are precious as gold. 


Oh, this fair knight of Christmas illumines each breast 
With the “peace and good will” of a heavenly guest, 


And as oft as he comes, we remember the night 
When the star in the east led the wise men aright, 





And the angels came down unto Bethlehem’s plain, 
With the tidings of peace and Immanuel’s reign. 


Then who is the knight that rides down from the north, 
When the joy bells of Christmas peal merrily forth? 


When the fields and the forests are burdened with snow, 
And the hearts of the sorrowing lightened of woe? 


Tis the jolly Kriss Kringle, with treasures untold, 
And the good will he leaves us is better than gold. 


Berwick-on-Tweed, ‘November, 1884. 


Cukor Lovuitry 
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THE CASE “ivr MACHINERY 


Gradual Heduction Machinery 


MADE BY US 


We make more machines that go into Gradual Reduction Milling than are made under an 
other one roof in the United States. Great advantage results from this in the adaptability of eac 
machine to the others, lessening the first cost of millwrighting, and making the most complete 
outfit in convenience and utility known to modern milling. 


ee | THE CASE PURIFIER 


The Case Purifier has the advantage of being two 
complete machines (made single also) in one frame. It 
can be used as two entirely independent machines, as the 
lower one—the general method—may be used to re-purify 
the cut-off from the upper—thus completing the purifica- 
tion at one operation, getting the full advantage of two 
complete machines, saving space and power. The Cloth 
Cleaner is itself perfection, and the Automatic Vibratory 
Feed, patented by us has sounded the praise of the 


CASE COMPANY 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
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Roller Mills! 


(6 AND 9 INCHES IN DIAMETER) 


Wit 


Are in solid iron frames, good bearings, highly finished, dustless 
and noiseless, easy to keep clean, simple, positive in adjustments, 
which are all on the outside and above,and more than all, it has 
the Automatic Vibratory Feed, which needs no attention, stops 
and starts with the mill, and of itself, sets the 


“ BISMARCK ” 


+ KA Thousand Miles Ahead of Any Roll Yet Made.< 





The case Four Roll Mill, ‘‘ Bismarck.’’ 


What better evidence need be asked for our 
Centrifugal than that every miller who has it, 
speaks loud in its praise? In the hundreds we 
have eels 6 east, west, north and south, NOT 
ONE has been rejected or found fault with. Is 
not this enough? We warrant it to be the most 
durable and solid Centrifugal made in the United 
States to-day, and in the construction lies the 
Great Secret of Merit in our Centrifugal. It is 
strong, well-made and well-balanced, and the 
results from it are not excelled by anything yet 
| sz | invented. 

















WRITE US FOR ANY ONE OR A 


Full Outfit of these Machines 


AND FOR THE BEST OF TALENT IN ADVISING YOU WHAT TO DO. 


MANUFACTURING CO., Columbus, O.. U. S. A. 
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